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PREFACE 


The  dynamics  of  Mussolini  have  focused  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  upon  Italy,  partly  because  of  the 
Duce’s  commanding  personality,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  because,  from  the  first,  he  has  faced  national 
difficulties  frankly  and  courageously,  with  faith  and 
determination.  Fascism  has  been  considered  abroad 
too  exclusively  as  a  political  phenomenon,  whereas, 
in  reality,  its  origins  and  its  successes  have  been 
primarily  and  fundamentally  social  and  economic; 
it  was  created  to  meet  a  national  crisis  and  its  mis¬ 
sion  has  been  at  once  defensive  and  constructive. 

The  grave  Italian  question  which  to-day  presses 
for  an  answer  was  born  of  past  success.  For  a  time 
its  existence  was  hidden  from  the  general  view  by 
prosperity,  but  though  prosperity  continues  and 
Italy  still  goes  forward,  changes  in  international 
conditions  have  begun  to  bring  the  problem  to  light 
in  all  the  breadth  of  its  significance.  The  issue  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  Italy’s  frontiers. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Italy  is  not  a  new 
country  with  vast  undeveloped  resources.  Her 
soil  was  under  cultivation  long  before  the  birth  of 
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Christ  and  it  has  continued  to  be  under  cultivation 
for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants  in  every  Anno 
Domini  that  has  succeeded.  Furthermore,  in  the 
present  conditions  of  this  twentieth  century  there 
nre  each  day  a  thousand  more  Italians  to  be  fed, 
and  if  possible  employed,  within  the  narrow  bound- 
-aries  of  the  peninsula  than  there  were  on  the  day 
previous. 

Italy’s  problem  demands  the  urgent  attention  of 
every  Italian,  fascist  or  non-fascist;  its  solution  is 
of  interest  above  all  to  labor,  but  also  to  citizens  of 
all  other  classes,  and  there  is  no  thinking  man  of 
any  country  or  nationality  who  should  not  wish  sin¬ 
cerely  to  see  Italy  successfully  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  confront  her,  in  the  belief  that  in  so 
doing  she  will  continue  to  work  for  the  peace  and 
the  welfare  of  the  world.  The  Fascist  Government 
is  applying  to  the  situation  the  remedies  which  are 
available,  and  as  the  outcome  is  of  far-reaching  in¬ 
ternational  import,  it  believes  that  it  has  a  right  to 
count  upon  international  collaboration. 

This  study  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  address  which 
was  prepared  for  delivery  before  one  of  Italy’s  uni¬ 
versities  and  which  expanded  beyond  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  conference.  The  writer  during  more  than 
twenty  years  of  residence  in  Rome  has  been  occu- 
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pied  with  the  history  and  politics  of  Modern  Italy, 
and  since  1918,  when  as  a  collaborator  for  Colonel 
House’s  Committee  of  Inquiry  he  prepared  official 
memoranda  upon  Italy’s  claims  for  the  use  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Peace  Commission  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  his  attention  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  directed  to  the  great  question  of  to-day.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  chapters  of  this  volume  are  based 
upon  facts  and  carefully  collated  statistics,  and  are 
not  inspired  by  sentiment.  Some  impressive  sta¬ 
tistics  have  been  quoted,  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  more  graphic  than  descriptive,  and  because 
they  present  the  essence  of  the  problem;  they  have 
been  humanized,  so  to  speak,  as  far  as  possible.  In 
dealing  with  many  phases  of  Italian  life,  compari¬ 
sons  with  earlier  years  have  been  made,  for  both 
the  ideal  and  the  practical  achievements  of  Italy’s 
recent  past  constitute  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
country’s  future. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING 
From  Cavour  to  Mussolini 

Cavour,  seconded  by  a  little  band  of  statesmen  and 
soldiers  whose  rare  ability  and  superb  daring  the 
world  is  only  now  beginning  to  understand,  achieved 
in  the  last  century  what  previous  centuries  had  been 
unable  to  bring  about  —  the  unification  of  Italy. 
These  men  won  their  fight  for  freedom  and  achieved 
their  glorious  purpose  in  the  face  of  seemingly  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
after  decades  of  stubborn  struggle  and  truly  heroic 
sacrifice.  At  the  beginning,  the  masses  in  the  various 
oppressed  States  into  which,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  peninsula  of  Italy  had  been  di¬ 
vided,  but  dimly  understood,  if  they  understood  at 
all,  the  great  advance  in  public  welfare  for  which 
their  leaders  were  laboring.  Cavour,  Mazzini,  Gari¬ 
baldi,  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  Ricasoli,  Gioberti, 
Manin,  and  the  others  recall  our  Washington,  Frank- 
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lin,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton  more  vividly  than  any 
other  group  of  foreign  statesmen  and  patriots.  They 
recall  them,  not  in  their  individual  personalities,  but 
in  their  group  traits  of  integrity,  patriotic  vision, 
daring  and  sacrifice,  and  in  the  heavy  chances  which 
made  against  their  success.  From  a  number  of 
separate,  autocratically  governed  States,  with  in¬ 
terests  in  part  apparently  conflicting  and  with  in¬ 
grained  jealousies,  they  created  a  nation  which  they 
and  their  successors  welded  into  homogeneous  unity. 

It  was  in  1859  and  1860  that  the  Italian  people, 
whose  contribution  to  civilization  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  second  to  that  of  no  nation  of  Europe, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppression  and  local 
misgovernment,  in  spite  of  the  brutal  opposition  of 
powerful  neighbors,  and  became  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  It  was  not  yet,  however,  a  complete 
nation,  since  Venice,  Rome,  Trent,  Trieste,  Fiume 
and  their  territory  were  still  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  mother  country;  nevertheless,  approximately 
twenty-two  million  Italians  had  been  united  as  one 
people,  and  Italy  had  come  into  being  with  interna¬ 
tional  status  as  a  nation.  Its  geniuses,  its  heroes, 
were  now  its  own;  Cavour  was  now  not  only  a 
Piedmontese,  but  an  Italian,  not  only  as  before  an 
Italian  by  race,  but  an  Italian  citizen;  Manzoni  was 
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no  longer  an  unwilling  Austrian  subject  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  but  an  Italian;  Garibaldi,  who  fought  the 
battles  of  liberty  in  Two  Worlds  could  now  call  Italy 
his  country.  So,  equally,  the  men  of  the  past  — 
Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Machiavelli,  Columbus  and  their  fellows  now  stood 
forth  as  the  forefathers  of  a  new  nation.  They  had 
always  been  considered  Italians,  rather  than  Tus¬ 
cans,  Umbrians;  Genovese,  and  the  word  ‘Italian,’ 
which  had  been  applied  to  them,  proved  that  tacitly 
the  world  had  long  admitted  Italy’s  right  to  nation¬ 
ality,  a  right  the  exercise  of  which  Austria  and  other 
European  neighbors  had  unjustly  prevented.  And 
we  must  remember  that  had  it  not  been  for  Cavour 

and  Victor  Emmanuel  II  and  the  others,  Marconi 

\ 

might  have  been  to-day  a  Bolognese,  Italian  only  by 
race  —  Mussolini  a  provincial  citizen  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna  —  Victor  Emmanuel  III  king  of  valiant  little 
Piedmont.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  and  Mus¬ 
solini  would  then  have  had  to  do  what  the  great  men 
of  sixty-seven  years  ago  did  for  them,  namely,  unite 
Italy. 

But  the  King  and  Mussolini  to-day  have  their  own 
great  problem  pressing  for  solution,  a  problem  forced 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  a  problem  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  expansion  created  by  past  successes  and  by 
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sound,  healthy  development,  a  problem  which  in  its 
gravity  and  its  bearing  upon  the  weal  of  Europe  is  as 
important  as  any  faced  by  Cavour  and  his  Re 
Galantuomo. 

At  the  time  of  unification  Italy  was  in  a  state  of 
backwardness  that  few,  either  of  her  present-day  ad¬ 
mirers  or  of  her  critics  seem  to  realize.  The  rulers  of 
the  seven  States  into  which  the  peninsula  was  divided 
prior  to  1859  were,  for  the  most  part,  afraid  to  en¬ 
courage,  or  even  to  permit,  progress  among  their 
peoples.  Most  of  them  knew  that  their  rule  de¬ 
pended  not  upon  the  will  of  the  governed,  but  upon 
the  support  of  foreign  bayonets.  It  did  not  seem  to 
them  to  be  to  their  advantage  that  their  subjects 
should  think  deeply  for  themselves,  or  that  wealth 
should  be  widely  distributed,  or  that  railways,  potent 
means  of  unifying  material  interests  of  the  peninsula, 
should  be  constructed.  Austria  ruled  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces  and  enjoyed  a  hegemony  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  She  knew  that  a 
subject  people  supports  foreign  domination  more 
patiently  and  reacts  less  violently,  if  it  can  be  made 
to  feel  material  and  mental  inferiority.  Emperor 
Francis  I  is  quoted  as  having  declared  at  Lubiana 
that  what  he  wanted  was  to  have  obedient  subjects, 
not  intelligent  citizens.  It  was  manifestly  to  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  German  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  ex¬ 
port  their  own  manufactures  into  Italy,  rather  than 
to  allow  the  development  of  prosperous  industries 
south  of  the  Alps.  Nor  were  industries  of  political 
advantage  to  an  autocratic,  foreign  government,  for 
factories  necessitate  the  agglomeration  of  labor,  and 
impregnate  the  working  men  with  a  sense  of  their 
common  interests,  while  capitalism  creates  leader¬ 
ship.  Therefore  the  factories  of  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Pavia,  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy  which  had 
grown  up  during  the  French  Regime  were  allowed  to 
languish,  or  to  disappear  altogether;  Milan  was 
sacrificed  to  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  Venice  to 
Trieste.  It  was  against  the  middle  class  that  Austria 
particularly  directed  her  discriminating  hostility. 
The  Lombardo-Venetian  provinces  were  considered 
to  be  little  more  than  Austrian  colonies,  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  economically  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  for  from  the  outset  it  had  become  evident 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  denationalize  the 
Italians  of  these  provinces  and  make  them  into 
Austrians.  The  Austrian  occupation  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  maintained  with  heavy  garrisons,  could  not  be 
other  than  a  foreign  domination  —  and  temporary. 

The  kings  of  Naples  took  pride  in  their  army  and 
in  their  marine,  but  built  few  roads  and  did  little  to 
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encourage  industry,  while  the  state  of  education  in 
their  kingdom  was  more  deplorable  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  In  the  Papal  States,  Gregory  XYI  re¬ 
fused  to  permit,  the  holding  of  scientific  congresses 
and  forbade  his  subjects  to  attend  them  elsewhere. 
He  fought  stubbornly  all  projects  for  railway  con¬ 
struction;  for  him  convents  and  churches  were  the 
public  utilities  of  principal  interest.  Throughout 
Italy  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  last  century 
economic  and  social  conditions  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  backward  character,  though  most 
backward  in  the  South,  and  least  so  in  liberal  little 
Piedmont  particularly  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
period,  when  the  enlightened  government  of  Cavour 
labored  for  both  economic  and  political  progress. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
had  the  attitude  of  the  bad  governments  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  trade  throughout  the  peninsula  must  have  re¬ 
mained  pitiably  backward,  with  the  labyrinth  of 
customs  barriers,  with  confused  currencies  and  with 
conflicting  economic  and  social  legislation  all  mili¬ 
tating  against  progress.  Unification  alone  could 
furnish  the  remedy,  by  destroying  the  economic 
checks  and  routing  the  despots. 

Still  another  factor  that  had  made  against  Italy’s 
development  had  been  the  deviation  of  the  world’s 
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principal  highways  of  commerce  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  whose  classic  shores  no  longer  held  Europe’s 
greatest  centers  of  production  and  consumption. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  had  long  suffered  commercial  abandonment 
as  a  closed  sea  which  a  great  portion  of  the  world’s 
shipping  never  entered,  and  Italy  had  thus  been  cut 
off  from  the  main  currents  of  international  trade. 

And  so  it  was  that  while  the  other  great  countries 
of  Europe,  rich  in  the  natural  wealth  of  raw  materials, 
enjoying  political  independence  and  allowing  their 
citizens  sufficient  liberty  for  them  to  produce  an 
efficient  class  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  trades¬ 
men,  were  able  to  develop  great  basic  industries, 
amass  capital,  construct  networks  of  roads  and 
railways,  and  open  out  wide  markets  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  Italy,  without  iron  mines,  without  coal  mines, 
without  capital,  languishing  under  the  petty  rule  of 
her  despots,  without  social  and  economic  liberty, 
without  captains  of  industry,  remained  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  world’s  great  movement  of  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress. 

And  when  finally  the  dawn  of  a  Modern  Italy 
came,  as  has  been  said,  in  1859  and  1860,  through  the 
achievement  of  national  independence  and  unity, 
and  when,  with  the  new  political  systematization  of 
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the  peninsula,  artificial  internal  frontiers  had  been 
abolished,  and  unification  of  currency  and  of  legisla¬ 
tion  had  been  made  possible,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  citizen  had  been  secured,  it  was  clear  that 
only  a  beginning  had  been  made  and  that  the  work 
of  regeneration  which  confronted  the  statesmen  of 
New  Italy  was  of  colossal  magnitude.  In  rearing  the 
national  edifice  of  a  modern  state,  building  would  of 
necessity  have  to  begin  from  the  foundations,  and  be 
tenaciously  carried  on  for  decades  with  unlimited 
patience  and  sacrifice. 

The  first  census  of  Italy  was  taken  on  December 
31,  1861,  and  in  1863  the  regular  compilation  of 
statistics  was  begun.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
general  conditions  that  were  revealed. 

Of  the  twenty-two  million  inhabitants  living  within 
the  frontiers  of  Italy  as  then  constituted,  seventeen 
million,  or  seventy-eight  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
illiterate,  that  is,  unable  to  either  read  or  write;  of 
those  who  had  passed  the  age  of  five,  seventy-five 
per  cent  were  illiterate.  It  had,  of  course,  long  been 
realized  in  Italy  that  educational  conditions  were 
bad,  but  such  figures  as  these  sounded  a  note  of 
alarm  —  and  caused  humiliation  to  a  race  that  had 
produced  Dante  Alighieri! 

Another  dark  revelation  came  in  the  statistics  of 
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public  health.  The  death-rate  in  1863  was  30.9  to 
the  thousand,  a  fantastically  high  mortality  for  a 
country  occupying  the  place  which  Italy  was  now 
called  upon  to  take  in  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 
England’s  death-rate  in  this  period  was  22.8,  that 
of  France,  22.9. 

In  1861,  Italy  had  only  2094  kilometers  of  rail¬ 
roads,  as  compared  with  the  10,000  kilometers  and 
more  operating  in  France,  and  the  17,430  kilometers 
of  Great  Britain.  Italy’s  mileage  measured  less  than 
9 1  kilometers  to  every  100,000  inhabitants,  while 
France  had  over  25  kilometers  and  Great  Britain  had 
well  over  50  kilometers. 

Nor  was  the  showing  for  telegraph  lines  more  com¬ 
forting.  The  national  territory,  which  then  extended 
over  250,000  square  kilometers,  was  served  by  less 
than  12,000  kilometers  of  telegraphs.  Yet  this  was 
the  country  where  science  was  about  to  produce 
Galileo  Ferraris  and  Guglielmo  Marconi. 

Communications  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula 
were  hampered  for  lack  of  good  roads.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Romans,  who 
used  to  boast  that  all  the  highways  of  the  world  con¬ 
verged  here,  leading  to  the  golden  milestone  of  the 
Forum.  Port  facilities  were  also  defective,  and  the 
mercantile  marine,  which  still  clung  to  the  traditions 
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of  the  sailing  vessel,  left  the  country  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  foreign  shipping  for  the  imports  from 
distant  lands  necessary  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation.  Cavour’s  ‘Compagnia  Transatlantica,’  the 
transportation  company  which  had  been  formed  to 
connect  Italy  by  steamer  with  the  Americas,  had 
failed. 

But  the  most  serious  conditions  of  all  were  those  of 
state  finance.  When  the  budgets  of  the  seven  States 
into  which  Italy  had  previously  been  divided  were 
combined,  it  was  found  that  government  receipts 
were  but  a  little  over  half  the  government  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  was  true  of  the  successive  national  bud¬ 
gets  from  1862  to  1865.  In  1866,  on  account  of  the 
war  against  Austria  which  terminated  with  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  Venice  and  the  Veneto  into  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  government  receipts  were  considerably 
less  than  half  the  expenditures.  It  was  under  such 
conditions  of  state  finance  as  these  that  the  states¬ 
men  of  United  Italy  were  called  upon  to  rehabilitate 
the  country,  by  multiplying  schools  for  the  illiterate, 
renovating  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  hitherto  unheard-of  amounts  for  public  works. 
The  deficits  consequent  upon  such  expenditures 
could  be  met  only  by  a  succession  of  heavy  loans. 
They  were  met,  and  as  a  consequence  the  public  debt 
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existing  in  1860  had  trebled  in  1867,  and  quadrupled 
in  1876.  Interest  upon  the  public  debt  already  con¬ 
stituted  one  quarter  of  the  entire  national  expendi¬ 
ture  in  1864,  and  rose  to  one  third  of  the  national 
expenditure  in  1876. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  redeeming  Venice  and  Rome,  which  still 
remained  outside  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  large  army  and  navy,  the 
cost  of  which  amounted  to  one  quarter  of  the  na¬ 
tional  expenditure.  This  cost  of  armaments  com¬ 
bined  with  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  amounted 
to  three  fifths  of  the  whole  national  expenditure,  two 
fifths  only  remaining  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  government  administration,  including  the  crying 
needs  of  education,  hygiene,  and  public  works. 

Cavour  had  declared:  ‘Taxes  must  increase,  but 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  meet  taxation  must  at 
the  same  time  increase  through  the  stimulus  given  to 
production  and  the  accumulation  of  riches.’  The 
principle  was  sound,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Italians,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  illiterate,  who 
had  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  millennium  through  unifi¬ 
cation,  to  recognize  the  Messiah  in  the  tax-gatherer. 

To  complete  this  exposition  of  the  Italian  states¬ 
man’s  problems  in  1861,  it  should  be  stated  that  no 
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Great  Power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  viewed  the 
unity  of  Italy  with  real  favor.  All  saw  in  her  a  future 
rival  in  the  international  combinations  of  the  balance 
of  power. 

Many  Italians  had  foreseen  the  herculean  task  of 
reconstruction  imposed  by  the  appalling  national 
conditions  which  we  have  delineated,  but  there  was 
never  a  moment  of  hesitation.  The  master  builder  of 
unity,  Cavour,  died  just  as  the  process  of  regenera¬ 
tion  was  being  initiated,  in  June,  1861,  but  the  work 
went  on.  Year  after  year  parliaments  met  to  effect 
new  economies  and  to  levy  fresh  taxes.  Pessimists 
croaked.  Italian  consols  dropped  to  35,  but  there 
was  no  repudiation  either  of  principal  or  of  interest; 
the  Italian  treasury  never  failed  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  courageous,  tenacious,  self-sacrificing 
conduct  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  people  of  Italy  in 
facing  the  well-nigh  impossible  situation,  offers 
material  for  as  stirring  an  economic  epic  as  has  ever 
been  written.  Our  purpose  here  is  only  to  sketch  it 
in  outline,  as  presenting  irrefutable  evidence  of  great 
qualities  in  Italian  character,  and  as  furnishing 
secure  information  upon  which  to  base  conclusions 
as  to  what  may  be  expected  of  Italy  in  the  future, 
and  as  to  what  Italy  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
world. 
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If  we  wish  to  know  how  the  present-day  problem 
which  confronts  Mussolini  and  his  men  originated 
and  how  it  is  going  to  be  met,  we  must  look  back  to 
see  how  national  obstacles  have  been  overcome  in 
the  past  and  seek  to  understand  the  processes  of  the 
remarkable  development  which  has  made  Italy  a 
factor  that  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  march  of  the 
world’s  progress.  We  shall  see  that  there  is  irony  in 
the  laws  of  Nature.  We  shall  see  that  had  Italy  been 
a  weak  country,  had  her  leaders  been  less  courageous, 
less  far-seeing,  had  her  contributions  to  world  pro¬ 
gress  been  less  marked,  had  she  shown  less  national 
vitality,  there  would  have  been  no  great  problem  for 
her  to  solve  to-day.  Her  present  difficulties  are  born 
of  past  success,  of  sacrifice,  and  in  studying  them  we 
shall  glimpse  the  inspiring  possibilities  of  future 
growth  —  of  further  contributions  to  civilization 
on  her  part.  We  shall  see  that  her  present  strong 
government  is  no  freak  of  fortune  or  of  personal 
ambition,  but  has  come  into  being  to  meet  a  grave 
national  situation;  the  existence  of  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  is  for  her  an  economic  necessity  and  an  inter¬ 
national  necessity  that  can  be  proved  by  mathe¬ 
matical  processes.  Italy  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
socialistic,  communistic  experiment. 

Mussolini’s  National  Government  has  shown  that 
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it  is  not  afraid  to  face  frankly,  in  all  its  gravity,  the 
present-day  problem  —  which  is  the  primary  in¬ 
terest  of  the  pages  that  follow.  The  Government’s 
methods  may  be  approved  in  foreign  countries,  or 
they  may  be  criticized,  but  its  enlightened  policy 
stands  forth  as  aiming  toward  a  high  and  noble  goal 
and  as  inspired  by  sound  statesmanship  and  sincere 
patriotism.  The  renewed  vigor  of  the  Italian  people 
and  their  further  awakening  came  with  the  great 
victory  of  the  World  War,  which  widened  the  vision 
alike  of  tradesman  and  of  peasant,  taught  them  to 
demand  a  higher  standard  of  living,  revealed  to  them 
the  reality  of  their  power  as  a  nation,  taught  them 
that  their  mission  lay  also  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
A  sleeping  Italy  is  a  country  of  the  past.  The  Italy 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a 
country  keenly  alive  to  the  grave  difficulties  which 
confront  it  and  to  the  urgent  needs  of  its  people. 
And  Italians  look  upon  the  solution  of  their  problem 
and  upon  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs  as  being  as 
inevitable  as  the  law  of  Nature  which  has  created 
them  is  inexorable. 


CHAPTER  II 

ELOQUENT  FIGURES 
Health  Redemption 

Of  the  arduous  problems  already  solved  by  Italy 
since  1861,  that  of  public  health,  though  it  was  the 
last  to  receive  attention  from  the  Government  and 
people,  has  brought  the  most  impressive  results. 
While  obstacles  created  by  the  other  great  problems, 
particularly  by  that  of  finance,  were  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  hygienic  reform,  it  may 
also  be  questioned  whether  at  the  outset  Italy’s 
rulers  fully  understood  the  universal  truth  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Disraeli  before  the  House  of  Commons: 
that  public  health  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the 
State;  and  that  to  assure  the  vitality  and  the  phy¬ 
sical  vigor  of  the  race  is  the  first  care  of  a  states¬ 
man. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  know  the  Italy  of  the 
twentieth  century,  to  realize  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  that  prevailed  at  the 
date  of  unification  and  during  the  two  decades  fol¬ 
lowing.  Sanitary  laws  existed  on  the  statute  books; 
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in  substance  they  were  the  old  laws  promulgated  in 
Piedmont  in  1847,  which,  with  some  revision,  had 
been  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the  new  kingdom 
when  these,  one  after  another,  had  been  annexed.  As 
a  whole  these  laws  had  not  kept  abreast  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  scientific  hygiene,  and  were  so  incomplete 
and  imperfect  as  to  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  country.  In  almost  all  of  the  towns  and 

villages  drainage  was  neglected ;  in  a  great  many  of 

•) 

them  drinking-water  was  impure ;  infectious  diseases 
were  able  to  spread  constantly,  with  great  facility, 
almost  unchecked,  among  the  people.  Yet  the 
Italians  vaunted  their  ancestors,  the  old  Romans 
who  built  cloacae  which  still  function  and  which  have 
been  studied  and  admired  by  the  sanitary  engineers 
of  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe;  the  old  Roman  also 
built  those  remarkable  aqueducts  which  give  char¬ 
acter  to  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  some  of  which 
continue  to-day  to  bring  pure  water  to  the  Eternal 
City. 

Centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Italy 
led  the  way  in  charity  among  the  countries  of  the 
Continent,  and  many  of  its  medieval  hospitals  and 
orphanages  are  still  in  use.  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  the 
principal  hospital  in  Florence,  was  founded  by  the 
father  of  Dante’s  Reatrice.  The  Foundling  and  Chil- 
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dren’s  Hospital  of  the  Innocenti,  which  Brunelleschi 
designed  and  Andrea  Della  Robbia  decorated,  won 
the  highest  honors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  noble  traditions,  the 
hospitals  of  United  Italy  under  the  government  of 
Cavour’s  immediate  successors  long  remained  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  number  and  deficient  in  organization.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  pharmaceutical  service  and  domiciliary 
medical  aid  were  far  from  sufficient  in  many  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  particularly  in  rural  districts  and  in 
the  South. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  while  such  con¬ 
ditions  continued,  the  average  death-rate  should 
cling  close  to  the  old  figure  of  30  to  the  thousand ;  in 
1880  it  registered  30.8,  and  the  average  for  the  years 
1872-80  was  29.6.  Contrast  this  with  the  death-rate 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  shall  see  how  Italy  has 
solved  the  problem  of  public  health  in  forty-five 
years.  The  death-rate  in  1926  was  16.8.  This  means 
that  mortality,  compared  with  the  nine-year  average 
of  a  half-century  ago,  has  fallen  12.8  to  the  thousand. 
Apply  this  figure  to  the  population  of  Italy  as  exist¬ 
ing  on  December  31,  1926,  which  was  40,420,000, 
and  we  find  that  improvements  in  sanitation  and 
hygiene  over  conditions  prevailing  in  1880  are  sav¬ 
ing  more  than  517,000  lives  annually. 
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How  has  this  prodigious  result  been  obtained? 

With  unification  the  country  had  won  constitu¬ 
tional  government  and  the  people,  through  their 
chosen  representatives  in  parliament,  now  made  the 
laws.  Therefore,  if  reforms,  which  are  usually  ex¬ 
pensive,  were  to  be  brought  about,  an  awakening  of 
public  opinion  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform 
was  the  first  step.  The  awakening  to  the  cause  of 
public  health  came  through  a  terrible  calamity,  the 
deadly  epidemic  of  cholera  which  raged  throughout 
the  peninsula  in  1884  and  1885,  and  lingered  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  following.  No  proper  organization 
existed  to  prevent  the  dreaded  scourge  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  when  the  disease  broke  out,  the 
struggle  against  it  lacked  unity,  alike  of  direction 
and  of  method.  The  death-toll  was  shockingly  heavy 
and  the  whole  country  was  in  mourning.  King  Hum¬ 
bert  exposed  himself  with  courageous  abnegation  in 
visiting  and  consoling  those  stricken  with  the  plague, 
class  distinctions  became  fused  in  the  crucible  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffering,  and  it  was  now  evident  to  all,  from 
the  King  to  the  masses,  that  something  must  be  done 
to  save  public  health  in  the  future.  Many  voices  had 
long  been  raised  in  its  behalf,  but  had  it  not  been  for 
the  hard  lesson  taught  by  this  tragic  scourge  of 
cholera,  which  marked  a  veritable  eclipse  in  the  life 
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of  the  people,  their  appeal  would  have  continued  still 
unheard  for  many  years. 

The  lesson  proved  even  more  efficacious  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  and  the  calamity,  cruel  as  it 
was,  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the 
survivors  and  their  descendants.  On  December  28, 
1888,  a  new  sanitary  law  was  passed  that  served  to 
revolutionize  completely  conditions  of  public  health. 
It  is  the  same  law  that,  with  some  modifications, 
regulates  sanitation  in  Italy  to-day.  The  primary 
feature  of  the  reform  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 
scientists  and  experts  for  the  bureaucratic  laymen 
who  had  previously  controlled  the  supervision  of 
hygiene.  Municipalities  were  compelled  by  the 
statute  to  provide  for  the  hygienic  welfare  of  their 
citizens,  and  the  Government  made  clear  that  it 
recognized  the  sacred  duty  of  the  State  to  safeguard 
public  health. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  following  the  ravage  of  the 
cholera,  three  thousand  aqueducts  were  constructed. 
The  towns  spent  a  billion  lire  on  hygiene  besides  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  on  water  supplies,  and  the 
national  Government  spent  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  in  reclaiming  unhealthy  marsh  lands. 
While  infant  mortality  declined  rapidly  owing  to  the 
serious  attention  given  to  child  welfare,  deaths  of  the 
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adult  population  were  also  greatly  reduced  through 
scientific  food  inspection,  inspection  of  dwelling- 
houses,  schools,  and  slaughter-houses,  regulation  of 
cemeteries,  and  through  the  extension  of  free  medi¬ 
cal,  obstetrical  and  pharmaceutical  service  for  the 
poor.  By  law  no  town  could  be  without  a  doctor,  paid 
by  the  town  itself.  In  the  twenty-one  years,  1888- 
1908,  mortality  from  infectious  diseases  dropped 
from  6.19  per  thousand  to  2.76.  Deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  declined  sixty-six  per  cent,  from  malaria  sixty- 
eight  per  cent,  from  diphtheria  seventy-seven  per 
cent,  from  smallpox  ninety-seven  per  cent.  The 
efficiency  of  the  reformed  sanitary  organization  of 
the  country  was  tested  in  1901,  when  the  pest  ap¬ 
peared,  but  was  prevented  from  spreading.  A  little 
later  the  cholera  came,  but  this  time  it  was  stamped 
out  without  becoming  actually  an  epidemic. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  most  notable  progress 
under  the  new  sanitary  legislation  was  made  in  the 
first  twenty  years,  but  it  has  been  carried  much 
further  in  recent  years.  In  the  improvement  of  water 
supplies  the  latest  and  greatest  achievement  has 
been  the  construction  of  the  immense  aqueduct  of 
the  four  arid  provinces  of  the  Puglie,  which,  when 
finished  in  all  its  ramifications  to  the  length  of  one 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty  kilometers,  will 
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bring  water  to  over  two  million  people.  Since  work 
upon  it  was  begun  in  1897,  four  hundred  million  lire 
have  been  spent,  while  appropriations  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  million  more  have  been  made,  to  carry 
construction  forward  to  1934.  A  part  of  the  aque¬ 
duct  is  already  operating,  and  upon  completion  the 
entire  system  will  furnish  drinking-water  to  the 
amount  of  two  cubic  meters  per  second,  distributed 
throughout  the  Puglie,  and  four  cubic  meters  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  plants. 

Construction  on  this,  and  in  all  categories  of  public 
works  has  been  speeded  up  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  these  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  betterment  of  public  health.  From  having 
been,  in  spite  of  its  skies  and  its  climate,  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  countries  of  Europe,  Italy  has  risen  in 
hygiene  to  the  level  of  the  other  powers,  as  is  shown 
by  the  comparative  figures  of  mortality  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent;  the  average  death-rate  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  1921-23  was  12.13  to  the  thousand,  that  of 
Germany  14.10,  that  of  Italy  17.21,  that  of  France 
17.40,  that  of  Hungary  20.05.  In  1926,  as  we  have 
said,  in  Italy  it  was  only  16.8. 

While  Italian  mortality  has  thus  been  rapidly  de¬ 
clining,  the  birth-rate  has  declined  much  more  mod¬ 
erately.  The  Italian  people  have  been,  and  are,  more 
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prolific  than  the  peoples  of  the  other  great  stable  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  For  the  five  years  1861-65,  the  av¬ 
erage  birth-rate  was  39.1  to  the  thousand,  while  in 
Germany  it  was  36.8,  in  England  35.7,  in  France 
25.5.  For  the  four  years  1920-23,  in  Italy  it  was 
29.91,  in  Germany  23,  in  England  20.83,  in  France 
19.80.  While  these  figures  show  that  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  natality  during  the  last  half-century  has 
been  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  countries  of  Europe,  they  show  that  it  has  been 
much  less  accentuated  in  Italy  than  in  Germany  and 
in  England ;  in  France,  as  is  well  known,  the  decrease 
has  brought  about  conditions  that  are  a  menace  to 
the  demographic  future  of  the  nation. 

In  Italy,  on  account  of  the  high  mortality  then 
prevailing,  the  increase  of  population  during  the  first 
two  decades  after  unification,  1861-80,  was,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  natality,  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  that  is,  less  than  eight  per  thousand 
(average  26,500,000  inhabitants).  To-day,  with  the 
greatly  reduced  mortality,  the  annual  increase  of 
population  is,  notwithstanding  the  lower  natality, 
about  430,000,  or  10.7  per  thousand  (40,060,000  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  close  of  1925),  this  being  the  ratio 
of  Italian  official  statistics  for  the  average  of  the 
years  1925-26. 
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The  Italians  are  justly  proud  of  their  prolificacy, 
the  ‘  demographic  virtue  of  their  race,’  and  they  see  in 
it  the  promise  of  a  great  destiny  for  the  country,  when 
the  economic  life  of  the  world  shall  have  been  re¬ 
stored.  They  look  with  compassion  —  some  of  them, 
indeed,  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  —  upon  the 
diminishing  population  of  their  ‘  Latin  sister,’  France, 
and  they  pointedly  quote  the  words  of  Machiavelli: 
‘Those  who  desire  a  city  to  achieve  great  empire 
must  endeavor  by  all  possible  means  to  make  her 
populous;  for  without  an  abundance  of  inhabitants 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  make  a  city  powerful.’ 

The  increment  of  population  in  Italy,  the  excess  of 
natality  over  mortality,  in  other  words  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  creative  over  the  destructive  forces  of  the 
race,  is  continuous,  tenacious,  and  presents  every 
probability  of  long  duration;  for  while  prosperity 
and  the  persistent  elimination  of  illiteracy  are  likely 
to  bring  a  further  diminution  of  natality,  mortality 
should  continue  its  diminution,  from  these  and  other 
causes,  quite  as  rapidly;  and  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
annual  increment  is  also  child-bearing,  so  that  the 
process  of  demographic  growth  in  a  healthy  country 
like  this  goes  forward  progressively,  like  compound 
interest  on  a  bank  account. 
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The  question  which  now  obtrudes  itself  is  this: 
Are  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  sufficient  to 
maintain  this  rapid,  ever-increasing  population? 
This  is  Italy’s  great  problem.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  been  about  eleven  million;  in  1861,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  as 
then  constituted,  but  also  those  of  the  provinces 
which  have  since  been  annexed,  they  were  about 
twenty-six  million ;  to-day  they  are  nearly  forty-one 
million  resident  in  the  peninsula.  In  1861  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  territory  numbered  eighty-four  to  the 
square  kilometer;  on  April  1,  1927,  it  numbered  a 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  Compare  this  density  of 
population  with  that  of  other  progressive  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  area  of  Italy  is  310,146  square  kilometers. 
That  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  thirty  times 
as  great.  The  population  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  opulent  in  natural  resources,  is  less 
than  twelve  to  the  square  kilometer,  that  of  Italy, 
poor  in  natural  resources,  is  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six.  Spain,  with  territory  more  than  half  again  as 
large  as  that  of  Italy,  has  only  about  half  Italy’s 
population.  France,  with  a  population  smaller  than 
that  of  Italy,  has  nearly  double  her  territory.  But 
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the  comparison  cannot  end  here.  France  is  rich  in 
raw  materials  —  in  iron,  coal,  phosphates  —  Loth  at 
home  and  in  her  colonies.  Italy  lacks  these  materials 
almost  entirely.  If  demographic  density  is  to  be 
justly  estimated,  other  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  besides  area  and  demographic  figures; 
figures  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  country’s 
potentiality  in  natural  resources,  including  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  food  products.  Thus  considered  Italy’s 
apparent  density  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  in¬ 
habitants  is  much  inferior  to  its  real  density,  for  vast 
mountainous  zones  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 
are  quite  uninhabitable,  as  also  are  various  unhealthy 
marsh  lands.  Some  of  the  latter  can  be,  and  are  be¬ 
ing,  reclaimed,  but  the  mountain  ledges  can  never  be 
made  habitable.  The  possible  productivity  of  Italian 
territory,  which  contains  only  two  great  plains,  is 
therefore  more  limited  than  that  of  the  other  leading 
European  countries.  Italy’s  real  density,  taking  into 
account  these  geographical  conditions,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  two  hundred,  or  even  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometer,  and  thus 
classes  itself  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  with 
that  of  Belgium.  But  these  latter  countries  possess 
great  advantages  over  Italy  in  their  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  in  the  consequent  advanced  develop- 
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ment  of  their  industries,  which  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  better  for  an  increment  of  population. 

To  repeat:  Can  Italy ,  under  the  conditions  here 
sketched ,  continue  much  longer  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  her  citizens  within  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  her  own  territory?  The  question  is  an 
extremely  complicated  one,  and  to  answer  it,  the 
various  factors  which  constitute  the  problem  must 
first  be  examined  in  detail.  The  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  must  be  considered  as  primary  factors.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  shall  see  how  the  problem  of  public 
health,  whose  successful  solution  has  brought  over¬ 
population  through  the  saving  of  half  a  million  lives 
annually,  was  closely  interlaced  with  the  other  great 
questions  which  presented  themselves  for  urgent 
solution  after  national  unification.  Progress  made  in 
solving  the  other  questions  greatly  aided  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  hygiene.  Had  general  economic  conditions 
in  the  country  not  vastly  improved,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  national  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  to  spend  large  sums  in  improving  sanitary 
conditions.  Better  roads  and  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  facilitated  the  extension  of  medical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  service.  Higher  wages  made  it  possible  for 
the  individual  to  take  better  care  of  himself.  Re- 
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duced  illiteracy  made  it  easier  to  teach  the  people 
the  value  of  cleanliness  and  to  instruct  them  in 
hygienic  customs.  Will  new  progress  along  these 
same  lines  of  educational  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  help  in  the  solution  of  the  new  demographic 
problem  of  overpopulation,  or  will  it  tend  further  to 
aggravate  it? 


CHAPTER  III 

BLOTTING  OUT  THE  CURSE  OF  ILLITERACY 
Education  of  the  Masses 

Italian  progress  in  education  during  recent  decades 
has  been  as  consistent  as  that  in  public  health,  al¬ 
though  in  the  field  of  education  much  more  remains 
to  be  achieved.  The  pressing  obligation  which 
forces  itself  upon  a  great  country  enjoying  a  rapid, 
natural  increment  of  population  —  second  only  to  the 
obligation  of  providing  subsistence  —  is  that  of  see¬ 
ing  that  its  increasing  numbers  are  sound  and  healthy 
not  only  in  body,  but  also  in  mind,  of  seeing  that  the 
level  of  civic  efficiency  is  maintained,  that  the  quality 
of  the  citizens  does  not  deteriorate  with  their  in¬ 
creasing  quantity. 

The  old  days  of  the  Bourbon  rule  in  Southern  Italy 
have  been  qualified  as  ‘the  era  in  which  the  art  of 
governing  lay  in  neglecting  and  despising  every  sort 
of  education.’  Similar  indictments  have  been 
brought  against  the  national  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  of  unified  Italy;  it  has  been  said  that  often 
‘the  communes  have  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  people’s  schools  ’ ;  that  some  of  the  richer  mayors 
of  the  towns  have  hardly  concealed  their  hostility  to 
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popular  education,  ‘  under  the  specious  pretext  that 
an  ignorant  working  man  is  more  submissive  than 
one  who  is  educated.’  But  such  arraignments  of  re¬ 
sponsible  Italian  government  circles,  arraignments 
prompted  by  party  hatred,  would  be  outrageously 
unjust  if  generally  applied.  The  statesmen  of 
Modern  Italy  have  been,  with  rare  exceptions, 
broad-minded,  honest  patriots,  inspired  by  the  princi¬ 
ple  enunciated  by  Mazzini,  that  ‘the  education  of 
the  masses  constitutes  the  moral  life  of  a  people,  just 
as  labor,  honestly  remunerated,  constitutes  its  ma¬ 
terial  existence.’  The  serious  obstacle  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  primary  education  has  not  been  hostility  or 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  class;  the  ob¬ 
stacle  has  been  the  same  as  that  which  sanitation  has 
had  to  overcome,  namely,  the  absolute  want  of 
adequate  financial  resources.  With  the  enormous 
deficits  in  the  national  budget  of  the  newly  consti¬ 
tuted  State  and  the  lamentable  poverty  of  the  com¬ 
munes,  it  was  for  years  a  struggle  in  many  districts 
merely  to  keep  the  population  alive.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  by  many  education  was  regarded  as  a 
luxury  which  the  masses,  at  least  for  a  time,  could  do 
without?  Millions  in  United  Italy  have  had  to  do 
without  it  for  decades.  Among  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  Italy,  after  her  unification,  long 
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continued  to  hold  a  sad  primacy  in  illiteracy,  second 
only  to  Portugal.  To-day  one  looks  back  upon  this 
primacy  as  far  in  the  past,  for  as  economic  conditions 
have  made  their  extraordinary  recovery,  educational 
conditions  have  contemporaneously  accentuated 
their  rhythm  of  steady  progress. 

It  was  a  terrible  heritage  of  illiteracy  which  in 
1859  and  1860  was  taken  over  from  the  fallen  govern¬ 
ments.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  over  five  years 
of  age  in  1861  was,  as  we  have  seen,  seventy-five;  in 
1871  the  percentage  of  those  over  six  years  of  age  had 
fallen  to  sixty-nine;  in  1901  to  forty-eight;  in  1911 
the  percentage  of  those  whose  education  had  been 
ascertained  had  further  fallen  to  thirty-eight;  in 
1921  to  twenty-seven.  In  1861  in  United  Italy  as 
then  constituted,  three  quarters  of  the  population 
over  five  years  of  age  were  illiterate  —  seventeen 
million  Italians  of  all  ages  out  of  a  population  of 
twenty-two  million,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
To-day  about  one  quarter  is  illiterate.  The  propor¬ 
tion  is  still  high,  but  in  view  of  economic  and  social 
conditions,  the  achievement  of  sixty  years  has  been 
remarkable. 

As  the  foregoing  figures  indicate,  educators  from 
the  outset  have  struggled  valiantly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  traditional  morass  of  ignorance,  but 
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for  decades  they  were  met  at  every  step  by  extra- 
educational  obstacles.  Progress  was  at  first  gradual, 
but  in  recent  years  has  gone  forward  much  more 
rapidly  until  to-day  the  rhythm  of  progress  is  about 
twice  what  it  was  in  the  seventies.  To  the  professor 
in  the  schoolroom  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  might 
seem  a  very  simple  problem,  but  the  problem  all 
along  has  been,  not  that  of  teaching  the  children,  who 
are  certainly  clever  enough,  but  that  of  getting  the 
children  into  the  schoolroom.  In  1859  the  education 
of  children  six  years  of  age  had,  by  law,  been  made 
free  and  nominally  compulsory  in  Piedmont.  With 
Italian  unification  the  law  was  extended  to  other 
provinces  and  in  1860  the  term  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  fixed  for  the 
ages  between  six  and  twelve,  within  which  period  the 
child  must  pass  the  two  lowest  elementary  grades. 
But  there  was  much  confusion  in  the  application  of 
the  law,  and  it  was  not  until  1877  that  it  was  put  in 
force  throughout  the  kingdom.  Prosecutions  for  non- 
attendance  at  school  have  been  rare  and  the  compul¬ 
sory  features  of  the  law  have  therefore  been  largely  a 
dead  letter.  The  fundamental  difficulty  has  been 
that  of  providing  sufficient  schools,  particularly  for 
the  more  scattered  and  poorer  population  of  the 
South,  and  of  actually  compelling  attendance  with- 
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out  arousing  bitter  hatred  of  instruction  among  the 
more  ignorant. 

It  would  not  be  human  to  expect  that  a  peasant, 
whose  standard  of  living  was  in  some  districts  little 
better  than  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  who, 
working  for  ten  hours  a  day,  could  barely  succeed  in 
saving  his  family  from  starvation,  should  look  far 
enough  ahead  to  become  enthusiastic  over  the  idea 
of  obtaining  education  for  his  ill-nourished  children. 
One  must  remember  that  the  child’s  labor  in  the 
fields  has  an  economic  value  and  helps  in  balancing 
the  family  budget.  The  mill  operative  in  the  city  is 
in  a  similar  position;  his  children  can  bring  in  their 
quota  of  earnings  to  help  in  the  daily  struggle  for 
existence,  if  employed  in  the  silk  and  cotton  factories. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  poor  children  in  isolated 
mountain  hamlets  whose  nearest  school  is  miles 
away?  By  law  the  establishment  of  schools  is  ob¬ 
ligatory  only  where  it  is  possible  to  assemble  forty 
or  more  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  the  little  hamlets  of  sparsely 
populated  districts  therefore  lie  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  education.  Nor  can  we  compare  their  condi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  American  families  who  settled  our 
Western  States  a  century  ago,  since  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  those  families  were  for  the  most  part  pos- 
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sessed  of  a  certain  grade  of  education  and  could  im¬ 
part  at  least  rudimentary  instruction  to  their  chil¬ 
dren;  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the  Italian  ham¬ 
lets  lying  beyond  the  radius  of  educational  influence 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  themselves  illiterate;  these 
hamlets  have  not  been  thrown  forward  by  an  ad¬ 
vancing  tide  of  civilization,  they  are  the  stagnant 
pools  left  by  the  receding  tide  of  a  past  civilization; 
the  new  tide  has  not  yet  reached  them;  in  their 
stagnation,  ignorance  even  of  rudimentary  instruc¬ 
tion  has  become  a  tradition. 

Testimony  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Government 
in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  education  is 
furnished  by  the  steady  progress  made  in  the  number 
of  elementary  schools,  which  increased  twenty-five 
per  cent  from  1861  to  1871,  and  nearly  doubled  from 
1871  to  1911.  Kindergartens,  which  were  little 
known  in  1861,  and  which  numbered  only  little  over 
a  thousand  in  all  Italy  in  1871,  had  increased  to  over 
three  thousand  in  1901,  and  to  5902  in  1921. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  could  have 
been  done,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  had  funds 
been  available,  but  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  between  1861  and  1870  both  the  people  and  the 
Government  were  above  all  preoccupied  with  the 
political  necessity  of  completing  national  independ- 
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ence  and  unity.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  debit  side  of  the  budget  had  steadily  risen, 
as  we  have  said,  until  three  fifths  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  expenditures  were  absorbed  by  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt  and  by  provisions  for 
national  defense,  and  that  equilibrium  of  the  budget 
was  attained  only  in  1875.  Government  expenditures 
for  elementary  education,  both  by  the  State  and  by 
the  communes,  have  increased  annually  from  1861  to 
date;  in  the  decade  from  1899  to  1909,  they  more  than 
doubled,  ordinary  expenditures  reaching  a  total  of 
136,023,760  lire,  or  3.95  per  inhabitant.  Fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  lira  under  abnormal  war  condi¬ 
tions,  have  made  comparison  difficult  for  the  decade 
following,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  1921  the 
total  expenditures  for  elementary  and  sub-elemen¬ 
tary  education  reached  450,416,942  lire. 

Attendance  at  elementary  day  schools,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  had  risen  to  3,152,839  in  1907,  but  at 
that  period  Daneo,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
calculated  that  in  order  to  give  obligatory  education 
to  all  the  children  between  six  and  twelve  years  of 
age  in  both  city  and  rural  districts,  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  classes,  accommodating  five  million 
school  children,  would  be  required.  Less  that  sixty- 
four  thousand  classes  existed.  The  expense  of  the  full 
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programme  was  prohibitory.  We  see,  then,  that 
school  attendance  has  been  obstacled  not  only  by  the 
economic  conditions  and  geographical  location  of 
many  of  the  children’s  families,  but  often  also  by 
lack  of  classroom  space.  There  was  a  period  when  in 
some  schools  children  were  obliged  to  stand  all  the 
time,  as  there  was  no  space  for  them  to  sit  down;  in 
others  they  were  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  use  their  arms,  and  therefore  to  do  their 
work.  Schoolhouses,  built  as  such,  were  long  wanting 
in  most  localities,  and  buildings  and  rooms  of  all 
sorts  were  put  to  school  use,  some  of  them  even  lack¬ 
ing  water.  Under  such  conditions  of  school  hygiene 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  has  not  always  been  strictly  enforced. 

Teachers’  salaries  have  been  of  necessity  chronic¬ 
ally  low  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  properly 
qualified  teachers  have  often  been  scarce,  but  many 
of  them  have  proved  as  holy  in  their  ill-paid  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty,  and  as  self-sacrificing  in  their  love”of 
humanity,  as  the  saintliest  followers  of  Saint  Francis. 
In  the  sparsely  populated  areas  the  teachers  have 
been  called  upon  to  render  services  of  the  most  varied 
character,  not  only  to  the  school  children,  but  also  to 
their  lowly  families.  Elements  of  hygiene  have  been, 
of  course,  among  the  most  important  subjects  of 
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instruction.  The  teachers  must  be  able  also  to  in¬ 
culcate  observance  of  the  laws  of  society,  which  it  is 
not  difficult  for  them  to  do  if  they  are  disinterested 
and  of  exemplary  conduct  themselves.  They  must 
be  able  to  explain  and  to  give  plain  legal  advice  upon 
government  enactments  in  favor  of  orphans,  widows, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  It  is  an  advantage  when 
they  are  possessed  of  a  little  technical  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  when  they  can  prescribe  a 
few  medical  remedies.  In  the  rural  communities 
particularly,  they  serve  as  apostles  of  instruction 
in  the  largest  sense,  apostles  of  social  progress  in 
districts  that  often  are  desolate,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
healthy.  Their  simple  lives  are  loyally  given  for 
the  greatness  of  Italy  as  truly  as  are  those  of  the 
infantrymen  in  the  trenches,  and  like  many  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier  they  pass  on  without  leaving  even  a  mod¬ 
est  record.  A  monument  ‘  To  the  Unknown  Teacher 
of  Elementary  Schools  ’  might  fittingly  be  raised  to¬ 
day  by  educationally  redeemed  Italy  in  several  of  her 
provinces. 

Many  auxiliary  institutions  to  supplement  the 
public  and  private  elementary  day  schools  have  been 
founded  by  citizen  committees  and  also  by  the  State. 
There  have  long  been  night  schools,  and  holiday 
schools,  and  summer  schools,  and  people’s  libraries, 
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and  scholastic  aid  societies.  An  important  move¬ 
ment  in  founding  the  latter  was  initiated  with  much 
success  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  societies 
supplying  free  meals,  clothing,  and  textbooks  to 
school  children,  for  it  was  found  that  even  in  such 
wealthy  cities  as  Milan,  many  were  evading  the  law 
of  compulsory  education  from  sheer  poverty.  In  1921 
the  Government  founded  an  organization  known 
as  the  Opera  contro  V Analfabetismo  (Society  to  Com¬ 
bat  Illiteracy),  of  which  the  programme  was  that  of 
instructing  adults  who  had  been  unable  to  acquire 
elementary  instruction  during  the  years  when  they 
should  have  been  in  the  classroom.  At  the  close  of 
1922  this  organization  reported  2589  little  schools  as 
operating  in  full  efficiency  under  its  direction.  Among 
these  were  schools  that  had  been  absorbed  from  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  that  ever  distinguished 
educational  effort  in  any  country,  the  Scuole  per  i 
Contadini  delV  Agro  Romano  e  delle  Paludi  Pontini 
(Schools  for  Peasants  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
and  the  Pontine  Marshes).  These  latter  had  been 
founded  by  an  eminent  scientist,  Angelo  Celli,  and 
an  eminent  man  of  letters,  Giovanni  Cena.  The  two 
high-minded  men  had  gathered  about  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  devoted  teachers  from  the  schools  of  Rome, 
who,  after  completing  their  regular  day’s  work  in 
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the  city,  would  pedal  their  bicycles  out  into  the 
Campagna  and,  without  compensation,  instruct  in 
improvised  evening  schools  the  nomadic  dwellers  of 
the  malarial  districts.  Their  pupils  were  tillers  of  the 
soil  who  moved  from  place  to  place  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  crops,  or  were  shepherds  who  followed 
their  flocks,  and  because  of  their  unsettled  life  had 
no  opportunities  of  instruction.  The  work  began  in 
the  thatched  huts  of  the  fields  and  its  success  was  im¬ 
pressive.  It  has  been  only  through  self-sacrificing 
collaboration  of  this  character  on  the  part  of  such 
lovers  of  humanity  as  Celli,  Cena,  and  their  com¬ 
rades  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Government 
to  make  full  headway  against  the  plague  of  illiteracy. 

Another  potent  instrument  of  primary  education 
has  been  the  army,  whose  officers  have  always  de¬ 
voted  earnest,  practical  effort  to  eliminating  il¬ 
literacy  from  their  conscript  troops. 

With  the  advent  of  Fascism  an  additional  impulse 
has  been  given,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  elementary 
education.  Fascism  is  born  of  the  widespread  popu¬ 
lar  conviction  that  a  strong  government  is  needed  in 
Italy  to  grapple  with  her  national  difficulties,  some 
of  which  are  common  to  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Fascism  from  the  first  has  not  hesitated  to 
face  these  difficulties  courageously  and  to  enlist  the 
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entire  resources  of  the  nation  in  combating  them. 
Mussolini  has  always  understood  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  himself  was  for  a  time  a  teacher,  and  his 
mother  taught  in  the  primary  school.  Of  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  education  by  the  ‘Duce’  and  his 
men  there  can  be  no  more  eloquent  proof  than  the 
following  table  of  the  expenses  in  lire  of  elementary 
and  popular  education  during  the  past  five  years : 

Year 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


Ordinary 

Expenditures 

451,926,829.97 

441,966,359.60 

676,013,292.89 

694,342,512.22 

748,542,832.93 


Extraordinary 

Expenditures 

186,674,534 

110,121,926 

116.207.376.50 

123.491.776.50 
112,091,776.50 


Total 

638,601,363.97 

552,088,285.60 

792,220,669.39 

817,834,288.72 

860,634,609.43 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  last  five  years  expendi¬ 
tures  have  increased  thirty-three  per  cent.  In  this 
same  period  seventy-two  hundred  new  primary 
schools  have  been  established,  and  the  number  of 
school  teachers  has  been  increased  by  eighty-four 
hundred. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  growth  of 
higher  education  in  Italy.  Every  one  knows  that 
Italian  universities  are  among  the  oldest  of  the 
world.  Bologna  and  Padova,  founded  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  still  hold  high  the  banner 
of  world  culture  and  scientific  achievement.  The 
universities  of  Pavia,  Pisa,  Rome,  and  other  Italian 
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centers  of  learning  also  claim  ancient  traditions, 
some  of  them  equal  to  those  of  Bologna  and  Padova, 
with  which  they  have  vied  in  the  past,  and  with 
which  they  stand  to-day  in  the  forefront  of  art  and 
scholarship.  Scientists,  philosophers,  artists,  musi¬ 
cians,  men  of  letters  of  the  first  order  have  never 
been  lacking  in  Italy.  Genius  has  always  found  her 
soil  fertile,  and  higher  education  has  never  been  a 
problem,  even  in  the  darkest  days,  within  her  bor¬ 
ders. 

But  the  exceptional  intellectual  achievements  of  in¬ 
dividual  Italians  during  the  past  decades  have  done 
little  to  offset  the  unfavorable  impression  created 
in  foreign  countries  by  the  illiteracy  of  the  masses 
that  have  emigrated  on  a  large  scale.  Illiteracy  has 
been  a  product  of  extensive  export,  while  genius  has 
been  largely  retained  at  home,  and  in  consequence 
Italy’s  reputation  abroad  has  suffered  unjustly.  In 
the  environment  of  Italian  hill  towns,  of  marshy, 
malarial  fields,  and  of  distant  mountain  hamlets  the 
education  of  the  citizen  may  have  been  of  relatively 
secondary  importance.  It  has  been  no  great  harm 
if  the  untaught  child  in  the  man  has  swayed  the 
destinies  of  these  humble  little  communities.  But  as 
the  struggle  for  existence  has  grown  more  intense  in 
Italy,  these  people  have  gone  forth,  literally  in  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  annually,  with  admirable  courage, 
seeking  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  generally  been 
sober  and  laborious  and  they  have  worked  loyally  to 
develop  the  resources  and  to  increase  the  riches  of 
the  countries  of  their  adoption ;  but  in  their  new  en¬ 
vironment  they  have  found  themselves  at  a  grave 
disadvantage  because  of  their  illiteracy,  and  unwit¬ 
tingly  they  have  given  foreigners  a  false  impression 
of  their  beloved  mother  country,  whose  only  fault 
has  been  that  she  has  not  possessed  sufficient  wealth 
and  natural  resources  to  be  able  to  keep  them  at 
home.  Their  chief  thought  has  ever  been  to  return  to 
her  with  their  hard-won  earnings,  and  to-day  re¬ 
turning  they  find  her  in  conditions  of  prosperity  of 
which  on  their  departure  they  could  not  have 
dreamed.  And  they  find  that  prosperity  has  made  it 
possible  for  their  younger  kinsmen  to  obtain  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  to  them  had  been  denied. 

The  present-day  rejuvenation  of  Italy  is  the  result 
of  more  than  half  a  century  of  patient,  self-sacrific¬ 
ing,  national  endeavor,  quickened  in  these  latter 
days  by  Mussolini’s  superb  faith,  energy  and  genius 
for  leadership.  The  achievement  has  been  based 
primarily  upon  the  awakening  of  the  masses.  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  democratic 
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education  which  has  made  the  power  of  the  nation 
invulnerable,  and  it  is  democratic  education  joined 
with  the  revolutionizing  industrial  development  to 
which  it  is  irrevocably  bound,  that  has  made  Italy 
a  truly  great  power.  Foreign  countries  have  been 
slow  in  understanding  Italy’s  reawakening.  It  has 
required  the  dynamics  of  Mussolini  to  arouse  them 
to  appreciation  of  her  changed  conditions,  which 
constitute  a  new  force  for  good  in  international  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress. 

The  passing  of  illiteracy  through  Italian  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  is  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  It 
makes  the  Italian  of  humble  origin  a  far  more  desir¬ 
able  citizen  abroad,  whether  he  be  in  an  Italian 
colony,  or  under  a  foreign  flag.  And  at  home  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  overpop¬ 
ulation,  though  its  effects  upon  the  solution  may  be 
expected  largely  to  neutralize  one  another.  Better 
education,  we  repeat,  almost  always  decreases  na¬ 
tality,  but  at  the  same  time  it  decreases  mortality. 
Up  till  now,  as  we  have  seen,  viewed  over  a  period  of 
years,  mortality  has  decreased  the  more  rapidly  in 
Italy.  Considered  in  its  relation  to  the  increase  of 
economic  potentiality,  better  education  should  help 
in  providing  subsistence  for  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  it  aids  in  the  development  of  tech- 
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nical  efficiency  and  hence  in  augmenting  production. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  inevitably  raises  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  which  means  increased  consumption 
tending  to  offset  augmented  production. 

To  understand  what  Italy  has  already  achieved 
in  the  economic  field  under  the  improved  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  of  recent  years,  and  to  estimate 
the  possibilities  of  further  increased  national  pro¬ 
duction,  is  to  determine,  so  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  Italy’s  chances  in  the  solution  of  her  demo¬ 
graphic  problem,  and  to  forecast  the  future  of  the 
nation. 


CHAPTER  IV 

INDUSTRIAL  RENAISSANCE 
‘White  Coal’  to  the  Rescue 

Modern  Italy  has  been,  and  still  is,  preeminently  an 
agricultural  country,  fifty-two  per  cent,  or  more  than 
half,  of  its  population  being  to-day  occupied  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  In  1861,  however,  the  proportion 
was  larger  by  at  least  ten  per  cent ;  hence  it  is  evident 
that  since  unification  there  has  been  a  considerable 
movement  to  employ  more  Italian  labor  in  another 
field,  namely,  in  manufacturing.  A  country  that  is 
able  to  develop  flourishing  industries  can  support  a 
population  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  a  country  of 
equal  size  which  is  purely  agricultural.  Industrial 
expansion  is,  therefore,  a  natural  means  of  solving  a 
great  demographic  problem  of  overpopulation.  Eng¬ 
land  resorted  to  it  centuries  ago,  and  Germany  in  a 
striking  manner  has  done  the  same  recently.  A  simi¬ 
lar  movement  was  to  be  expected  in  Italy,  but  it  be¬ 
gan  late,  for  the  same  reason  that  reforms  in  public 
health  and  in  education  were  delayed,  namely,  be¬ 
cause  adequate  financial  resources  were  lacking. 
For  decades  the  little  capital  existing  in  the  country 
was  largely  absorbed  by  the  new  loans  which  the 
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Government  was  constantly  obliged  to  contract  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  national  debt; 
and  the  liquidation  of  family  estates  forced  by  the 
new  legislation  on  primogenital  succession,  together 
with  the  vast  sales  of  ecclesiastical  property  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  Government,  caused  a  crisis  in  agri¬ 
cultural  land  values  and  depletion  of  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  land.  Nor  was  Italy’s  credit  in  this  earlier 
period  so  well  considered  as  to  attract  much  foreign 
capital  for  industrial  enterprises. 

And  so  it  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
factories  were  still  few,  while  their  organization  and 
equipment  had  been  only  partially  modernized. 
Although  a  number  of  new  industries  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  country,  and  some  hitherto  small  in¬ 
dustries  had  been  given  a  new  and  larger  technical 
structure  —  notably  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  which  began  successful  development  in  the 
seventies  —  a  considerable  portion  of  manufactures 
consumed  in  Italy  continued  to  be  imported,  even  as 
late  as  1892,  from  foreign  countries.  In  that  year  the 
amount  of  manufactures  imported  was  double  that 
of  those  exported. 

A  high  protectionist  tariff  had  been  imposed  in 
1887,  and  important  commercial  treaties  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Switzerland  had  been 
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concluded  in  1891  and  1892,  which  while  mitigating 
some  of  the  protectionist  provisions  of  the  tariff,  se¬ 
cured  in  return  notable  tariff  advantages  for  many 
Italian  exports  into  these  countries.  The  treaties 
initiated  what  has  been  called  ‘the  tariff  era’  and 
were  later  followed  by  similar  treaties  with  other 
countries,  the  new  commercial  policy  which  they 
represented  proving  of  immense  advantage  to  Italy. 
Already  in  1904,  the  balance  of  trade  so  far  as  manu¬ 
factured  goods  were  concerned,  had  turned  in  her 
favor,  the  change  resulting  not  from  decreased  im¬ 
ports,  but  from  greatly  increased  exports. 

The  movement  of  industrial  expansion  which  had 
begun  gradually,  with  slow  and  circumspect  step, 
now  further  quickened  its  pace.  The  census  of  1903 
reported  the  existence  of  117,341  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  employing  1,275,100  workers  and  creating 
734,274  horse-power  for  its  machinery.  In  1911, 
there  were  243,926  establishments,  employing  2,304,- 
438  workers  and  creating  1,620,404  horse-power.  In 
eight  years  the  industrial  capacity  of  Italy  had 
doubled  —  although  this  capacity  was  still  far  be¬ 
low  that  which  a  Great  Power  with  an  urgent  demo¬ 
graphic  problem  should  possess.  The  establishments 
remained  for  the  most  part  small,  as  we  see  from  the 
figures:  the  average  horse-power  was  less  than  seven 
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for  each  establishment  and  the  number  of  workers 
only  about  nine;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  finding  employment  in  the  eight  years  was, 
however,  over  a  million,  which  was  more  than  one 
third  of  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the 
period.  This  last  consideration  showed  that  during 
these  years  industry  made  a  very  important  contri¬ 
bution  toward  a  solution  of  the  demographic  prob¬ 
lem. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  industrial  awakening 
coincided  in  time  with  the  important  sanitary  re¬ 
forms,  those  which  brought  about  the  rapid  and 
continuous  increase  in  population  and  'created  the 
urgent  necessity  for  finding  additional  employment 
for  labor  on  a  large  scale.  It  coincided  also  with 
years  of  rapid  progress  in  the  struggle  against  illit¬ 
eracy.  Industry  called  for  a  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  intelligence  in  the  workers  than  did  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  it  offered  in  return  a  better  wage  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  which  in  turn  contributed 
to  the  progress  both  of  hygiene  and  of  education. 
Progress  in  the  solution  of  each  problem  was  helping 
in  the  solution  of  the  other  problems.  It  is  further 
to  be  noted  that  the  pronounced  forward  move¬ 
ment  in  all  these  lines  came  when  the  load  of  na¬ 
tional  economic  difficulties  had  begun  to  lessen  its 
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pressure,  and  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
though  in  a  modest  amount,  had  become  available. 

But  in  industrial  development  Italy  suffered  from 
an  organic  handicap  which  enormously  aggravated 
the  difficulties  caused  by  deficient  capital.  This  was 
her  poverty  in  natural  resources,  particularly  in 
coal,  iron,  and  wood,  the  lack  of  wood  being  due  to 
reckless  deforestation  in  the  past.  By  a  caprice  of 
Nature  Italy  alone  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  was  created  almost  totally  devoid  of  fossil  and 
liquid  combustibles.  Her  total  reserves,  actual  and 
presumable,  of  anthracite  and  lignite  do  not  equal  in 
calorific  power  the  production  of  coal  of  a  single  year 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  an  axiom  of  economics 
that  abundant  supplies  of  fuel,  obtainable  at  a  low 
price,  are  a  major  factor  of  successful  competition  in 
industry.  The  cost  of  transportation,  in  importing 
from  abroad,  of  necessity  made  fuel  very  expensive 
for  her  manufactures,  and  this  high  cost  was  only  in 
part  offset  by  the  low  price  of  labor  employed  in  the 
factories.  It  was,  therefore,  of  enormous  advantage 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  century  technical  pro¬ 
gress  brought  hydro-electric  energy  into  industrial 
use  on  a  large  scale.  With  the  Alps  pouring  their 
ample  streams  into  the  rich  plains  of  the  North  and 
the  Apennines  shedding  their  lesser,  but  still  abund- 
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ant,  waters  all  along  the  peninsula  from  Liguria  to 
the  extreme  South,  water-power  was  a  possession 
which  Italy  enjoyed  in  plenty,  and  her  captains  of 
industry  were  quick  to  realize  that  its  utilization 
meant  a  rebirth  of  manufacturing  and  a  huge  entry 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  national  balance  sheet. 

In  1898  Italy’s  hydro-electric  plants  produced 
86,570  kilowatts  of  power.  Ten  years  later  the  power 
generated  had  risen  to  426,000  kilowatts,  and  in  1918 
to  1,240,000  kilowatts;  in  1925  it  was  2,300,000  kilo¬ 
watts,  and  in  1928  it  will  probably  reach  3,000,000 
kilowatts.  These  are  impressive  figures  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  which  they  represent  has  been  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  It 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  conclude  that  this  means 
that  Italy  has  stopped,  or  can  hope  eventually  to 
stop,  the  importation  of  coal.  For  many  purposes 
electric  energy  can  never  supplant  the  use  of  coal, 
and  the  growth  of  the  country  has  been  such  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly 
increasing  utilization  of  electricity,  coal  imports 
have  varied  little,  holding  approximately  to  the 
figure  of  1913,  namely,  about  eleven  million  tons. 
But  it  has  been  estimated  that  were  Italian  indus¬ 
tries,  running  at  their  present  capacity,  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  hydro-electric  power,  they  would 
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be  obliged  to  import  each  year  some  seven  ad¬ 
ditional  million  tons  of  coal.  At  the  price  of  this 
fuel  prevailing  during  the  past  year  this  means 
that  hydro-electric  power  is  saving  the  country  at 
least  more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  lire  of  an¬ 
nual  imports,  an  immense  advantage,  indeed,  in 
the  balance  of  international  payments.1  And  as  the 
price  of  hydro-electric  energy  is  about  half  that  of 
power  produced  from  imported  coal,  it  means  also 
that  there  is  a  large  saving  in  manufacturing  costs. 

Italians  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievement  in  hydro-electric  installations,  and 
Count  Yolpi,  Minister  of  Finance,  was  fully  justified 
in  the  statement  which  he  made  regarding  it  in  an 
eloquent  speech  delivered  in  Venice,  February  7, 
1927 :  4  In  this  branch  of  industrial  endeavor  we  are 
now  acknowledged  to  rank  with  the  first,  in  both  the 
quality  and  the  number  of  our  plants,  in  our  capacity 
to  erect  new  ones,  and  in  the  skill  of  our  experts.  In 
electrifying  our  railroads  we  have  achieved  more 
than  any  other  country,  yet  we  are  only  in  the  initial 
stage  of  what  we  can  and  shall  in  time  accomplish  in 
this  field.’ 

1  Belluzzo,  Italian  Minister  of  National  Economy,  in  a  speech  of  May’ 
20,  1927,  estimates  the  saving  of  coal  at  seven  million  tons;  Volpi,  in  his 
speech  of  February  7,  estimates  the  saving  at  nine  million  tons,  and  their 
value  at  two  billion  lire.  Mortara,  in  his  Prospeliive  Economiche  of  1927, 
places  the  value  of  the  saving  at  nearly  three  billion  lire. 
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What  are  the  limits  to  possible  total  development 
of  electric  energy  in  Italy?  They  are  variously  esti¬ 
mated,  but  eight  million  kilowatts  would  not  seem  an 
exaggerated  calculation,  of  which  fifteen  twentieths 
should  be  assigned  in  Northern  Italy,  three  twenti¬ 
eths  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  two  twentieths 
in  the  South  and  in  the  Islands.  According  to  this 
estimate,  when  the  production  of  three  million  kilo¬ 
watts  has  been  reached,  as  has  been  predicted,  in 
1928,  vast  riches  of  water-power  will  still  remain  to 
be  exploited.  But  here  again  arises  the  question  of 
capital.  In  1925,  investments  in  hydro-electric  com¬ 
panies  amounted  to  about  ten  billion  lire.  Tight 
money,  which  is  likely  to  continue  in  Italy  for  some 
time,  has  recently  threatened  to  hold  up  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  companies,  but  fortunately  it  has 
now  been  possible  to  interest  foreign  capital,  princi¬ 
pally  American,  and  important  loans  have  been  se¬ 
cured  assuring  the  expansion  of  some  of  the  best 
works  that  were  under  consideration.  Of  course  there 
is  interest  on  these  foreign  loans  to  be  paid,  but  Ital¬ 
ians  wisely  argue  that  interest  is  always  cheaper  than 
imported  coal,  and  that  to  borrow  money  at  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  and  employ  it  to  earn  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent  is  good  business.  American  bankers 
are  of  the  same  opinion. 
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That  hydro-electric  energy  is  efficiently  produced 
and  that  the  companies  are  not  extortionate  in  its 
sale,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  calculated  on  a  gold 
basis,  its  price  has  been  for  years  lower  in  Italy  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  During  the  long 
period  when  the  lira  was  depressed  to  about  one  fifth 
of  its  nominal  value,  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
greatly  increased,  but  that  of  hydro-electric  energy 
increased  the  least  of  all,  reaching  on  the  average 
only  about  three  times  its  pre-war  value  in  lire. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  hydro-electric 
energy  as  a  national  asset,  one  should  also  keep  in 
mind  the  permanent  character  of  the  supply. 
When  a  coal  shaft  is  opened  or  an  oil  well  is  sunk, 
utilization  is  begun  of  energy  which  must  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  a  relatively  short  time.  But  the  flow  of 
waters  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  which  feeds 
electric  plants  in  Italy,  is  as  nearly  eternal  as  any¬ 
thing  can  promise  to  be  on  this  earth. 

Of  future  exhaustion  of  reserves  of  coal  and  lignite 
in  Italy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  present,  and 
probable  future,  production  of  these  combustibles  is 
so  small  as  to  have  little  bearing  on  national  eco¬ 
nomy ;  in  1925  their  production  in  Italy  was  less  than 
one  twentieth  of  the  amount  which  the  country 
consumed.  As  to  petroleum,  active  search  for  it  is 
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being  carried  forward  by  exper  ts,  but  no  field  of  real 
value  has  yet  been  discovered.  Italy’s  annual  pro¬ 
duction  is  negligible,  being  less  than  one  hundredth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  world’s  production.  It  amounts 
to  about  five  thousand  tons,  whereas  the  country 
consumes  about  a  million  tons. 

To  measure  growth  in  the  consumption  of  com¬ 
bustibles  in  a  manufacturing  country  is  to  measure 
roughly  the  growth  of  its  industries,  including  trans¬ 
portation,  and  with  this  point  in  view  the  following 
little  table,  giving  comparative  consumption  in  Italy, 
in  1913  and  in  1925,  is  highly  illuminating: 

Consumption  of  In  1913  In  1925 

Coal  and  lignite,  tons  10,500,000  11,632,000 

Oils  and  their  by-products,  quintals  2,557,000  7,834,000 

(somewhat  underestimated) 

Electric  eT  rgy,  financial  years  1,961,597  7,056,861 

1912-13  and  1924-25,  thousands 
of  kilowatt  hours 

The  consumption  of  both  oils  and  electric  energy  has 
more  than  tripled  in  twelve  years,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  all  combustibles  taken  together  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  manufactures  have  about  doubled  in  that 
period. 

Another  important  index  of  manufacturing  growth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports.  In  the  five  years  1909-13,  manufactures 
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constituted  twenty-four  per  cent  of  Italy’s  imports; 
in  1925,  they  constituted  but  sixteen  per  cent.  In 
the  years  1909-13,  manufactures  constituted  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  exports;  in  1925,  their  proportion  in 
exportation  had  risen  to  forty  per  cent.  Looking  at 
the  country’s  foreign  trade  from  another  angle  simi¬ 
lar  evidence  is  obtained.  In  1925  the  importation  of 
finished  manufactured  products  had  been  reduced  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  that  of  1913,  while  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  finished  manufactured  products  had 
risen  in  1925  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  per  cent 
of  the  exportation  of  1913.  From  these  figures  it  is 
evident  that  while  Italy  is  exporting  many  more 
manufactured  goods  abroad  than  she  was  before  the 
war,  she  is  also  providing  in  larger  proportion  for  her 
home  markets,  and  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
additional  fact  that  the  steady  growth  of  her  popula¬ 
tion  at  home  materially  increases  the  consumption 
of  manufactured  goods  from  year  to  year,  one  under¬ 
stands  what  great  industrial  progress  has  been  taking 
place. 

Still  another  index  of  Italy’s  economic  growth, 
particularly  in  manufactures,  is  the  recent  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  her  business  corporations, 
which  are  in  great  part  industrial.  In  1913  there 
were  only  about  three  thousand,  with  a  capital  of 
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five  and  a  half  billion.  In  1925  there  were  eleven 
thousand,  with  a  capital  of  almost  thirty-nine  billion. 
Taking  into  account  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
lira,  these  thirty-nine  billion  of  1925  would  repre¬ 
sent  about  twelve  billion  lire  in  gold,  namely,  twelve 
billion  of  the  lire  of  1913.  The  figures  indicated  that 
in  twelve  years  corporations  have  nearly  quadrupled 
in  number,  and  that  their  capital  has  more  than 
doubled. 

While  the  war  was  in  many  ways  a  check  in  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  in  others  it  served  as  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus,  and  in  some  lines  it  brought  about 
overexpansion.  Primarily  it  exerted  a  healthy  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  development  of  character  in  the  work¬ 
ers.  It  revealed  in  many  an  unsuspected  capacity 
for  organization,  for  leadership,  for  labor.  It  induced 
will-power  and  determination,  arousing  some  from 
inertia,  overcoming  the  laziness  of  others.  Industry 
benefited  greatly  from  this  psychological  reawaken¬ 
ing  and  also  profited  from  the  formation  of  a  large 
body  of  specialized  workers,  trained  particularly  in 
the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  other  war  industries 
which  the  long  conflict  had  forced  to  extraordinary 
growth. 

The  metallurgical  and  mechanical  industries 
profited  perhaps  the  most  from  the  war.  Italy  to-day 
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produces  twice  the  amount  of  steel  which  she  pro¬ 
duced  before  1914,  and  could  produce  more.  In  1925 
her  output  was  1,785,532  tons,  which  represents  one 
twentieth  of  European  production  and  one  thirtieth 
of  the  world’s  production.  An  eminent  authority  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘the  iron  mines  of  Cogne,  in  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  owned  by  the  State,  together  with  the  blast 
furnaces  which  have  been  erected  there,  will,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  win  recognition  as  one 
of  the  important  steel  producing  centers  of  Europe.’ 
Hydro-electric  energy  has  made  a  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  growth  of  the  steel  output.  An 
Italian  officer,  Captain  Stassano,  invented  the  first 
electric  furnace,  which  operated  at  Portoferraio  in 
1907,  since  which  time  electro-metallurgy  has  shown 
important  development.  In  the  fields  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  of  locomotives  Italian  industry  is  now 
firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  these  heavy  manufactures  imposed  by  the 
country’s  poverty  in  iron  ore.  Discovery  of  new  de¬ 
posits  of  ore  in  recent  years  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bettered  the  situation;  reserves,  however,  are  limited, 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  exploit  them  rapidly,  subjecting  the  country 
to  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  deposits  in  compara¬ 
tively  few  years. 
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Given  Nature’s  injustice  to  Italy  in  the  matter  of 
raw  materials,  the  best  national  policy  obviously  is 
that  of  encouraging  especially  those  industries  in 
which  raw  materials  represent  a  lesser  proportion 
in  manufacturing  costs,  and  in  which  labor,  particu¬ 
larly  skilled  labor,  is  a  dominant  factor.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  is  one  of  these.  It  is  to-day  six 
times  what  it  was  before  the  war,  producing  an¬ 
nually  about  fifty  thousand  cars  and  trucks,  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  which  are  ex¬ 
ported.  The  Fiat  works  at  Turin  are  considered  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  automobile  factory  in 
Europe. 

Spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  are 
other  important  Italian  industries,  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing  ranking  now  as  the  most  important  of  all  Italian 
industries,  if  considered  from  the  value  of  its  exports, 
which  in  1926  amounted  to  over  two  billion  lire  in 
cloth  and  thread.  The  factories,  which  employ  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women,  contain 
about  five  million  spinning-spindles,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  twining-spindles  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  mechanical-weavers’  looms. 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  spindles  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  last  four  years,  two  hundred  thousand 
of  these  in  the  single  year  1926,  which  in  the 
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present  state  of  the  industry  certainly  spells  overex¬ 
pansion.  The  raw  material  has  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  excepting  a  fractional  amount 
which  the  Italian  colonies  have  begun  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

Artificial  silk  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of 
Italy’s  new  products.  To  quote  again  from  Yolpi’s 
speech:  ‘In  times  past,  the  silk- worm,  hidden  in  the 
staffs  of  our  missionary  monks,  reached  us  in  Venice 
from  the  Far  East,  giving  rise  to  one  of  Italy’s  most 
flourishing  industries.  Now  the  modern  world  de¬ 
mands  a  new  kind  of  silk,  and  here  again  we  find 
Italy  in  the  forefront.  With  small  quantities  of  im¬ 
ported  wood-pulp  and  cellulose  —  pending  the  time 
when  our  country  will  produce  that  too  in  sufficient 
quantities  —  by  converting  our  water-power  into 
electric  power,  and  utilizing  our  abundant  labor, 
Italy  sends  forth  her  perfected  product  to  the 
world,  and  as  though  in  ironical  evocation  of  history, 
she  finds  the  chief  outlets  for  this  commodity  in  the 
Indies,  Siam,  and  China,  whence  natural  silk  first 
came.  During  1926  over  five  hundred  million  lire 
worth  of  artificial  silk  was  exported  from  Italy.  We 
export  over  three  quarters  of  our  output.  This 
means  gold  that  comes  to  us.  An  infinitesimal  part, 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  represents  money  spent 
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abroad  on  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  required 
for  the  industry.’ 

Another  important  effect  of  the  war  was  the  filling- 
in  of  gaps  in  Italy’s  industrial  structure.  Before 
1914  many  industries  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  many  manufactures  required  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  own  product.  During  the  war  it 
became  necessary  to  create  these  manufactures  at 
home,  and  the  new  industries,  once  they  were  estab¬ 
lished,  have  generally  remained,  so  that  the  entire 
organization  in  a  given  industry  is  now,  in  most 
cases,  domestic.  The  chemical  industry  has  been 
the  most  important  new  one  to  fill  gaps,  and  we  shall 
consider  its  growth  later  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  agriculture,  which  in  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy  constitutes  the  largest  field  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  chemicals. 

The  Fascist  Government,  from  the  day  of  its  as¬ 
sumption  of  power,  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
for  the  good  both  of  industry  and  of  agriculture, 
studying  the  phenomenon  of  production  as  a  whole, 
and  coordinating  the  newly  developed  industries  and 
agriculture  in  a  consistent  effort  to  bring  the  whole 
machinery  of  production  into  line  with  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  regime  has  shown  itself 
possessed  of  a  genius  for  organization,  and  with 
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Mussolini’s  slogan  of  ‘Work  and  Discipline’  has 
raised  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  increased  the 
national  power  of  production,  bringing  prosperity 
alike  to  employers  and  employed. 

Its  most  important  achievement  has  been  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  country  from  chaotic  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  establishment  of  industrial  order  and 
peace,  making  possible  a  resumption  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  activity  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
continuity  of  production.  Under  Mussolini  open 
labor  conflicts  which,  particularly  after  the  war,  had 
been  a  curse  to  the  country,  have  been  almost 
eliminated.  The  number  of  strikes,  of  strikers,  and 
of  working  hours  lost  through  strikes,  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  lower  since  1923,  under  the  Fascist  Regime, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war,  or  even  than  in  any 
year  preceding  the  war  since  1899^  before  which 
great  strikes  were  almost  unknown.  Compare  1920, 
the  year  of  notorious  social  demoralization,  when 
strikes  were  at  their  worst,  with  1924,  an  average 
Fascist  year.  In  1920  there  were  2070  agricultural 
and  industrial  strikes,  exclusive  of  political  strikes; 
in  1924  there  were  260.  In  1920  there  were  2,313,685 
agricultural  and  industrial  strikers;  in  1924  there 
were  73,013.  In  1920  there  were  30,569,218  work¬ 
ing  days  lost  to  agriculture  and  industry  through 
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strikes;  in  1924  there  were  523,761.  In  1924,  then, 
the  lost  working  days  were  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
those  in  1920.  There  was  a  saving  of  over  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  days,  a  truly  immense  saving  to  national  eco¬ 
nomy;  and  if  the  comparison  were  made  between  the 
years  1920  and  1923,  the  gain  would  be  still  more 
striking.  But  even  more  important  than  this  advan¬ 
tage,  was  the  renewed  confidence  given  to  captains  of 
industry  to  expand  their  business,  and  to  farmers  to 
plant  larger  acreages,  which  in  turn  greatly  de¬ 
creased  unemployment,  notwithstanding  the  great 
reduction  in  emigration.  Without  domestic  peace 
this  would  have  been  impossible,  nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  without  peace  to  contract  the  recent 
heavy  foreign  loans  which  have  reinforced  great  in¬ 
dustries  and  have  assured  the  further  essential  de¬ 
velopment  of  hydro-electric  power.  Mussolini,  by 
his  conciliation  of  capital  and  labor,  has  restored 
foreign  confidence  in  Italy’s  future  which  the  in¬ 
coherent  follies  of  socialism  had  destroyed. 

The  Statutes  of  Labor,  promulgated  by  the  Fas¬ 
cist  Government  April  21,  1927,  are  a  vigorous, 
courageous  effort  to  make  industrial  and  agricultural 
peace  lasting  and  secure,  and  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  to  completion  its  work  of  coordinating 
production  as  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
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constantly  increasing  population.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  the  period  1903-11,  industry  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  more  than  one  third  of  the  increase  of  Italy’s 
population.  When  the  decennial  census  of  1921  was 
taken,  industry  was  in  so  chaotic  a  condition  from 
the  bacchanalia  of  labor  that  it  was  not  censused  in 
detail,  for  statisticians  held  that  figures  would  not  be 
representative.  Therefore  we  have  no  precise  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  in¬ 
dustry  in  recent  years;  it  is  calculated,  however,  that 
in  1921  they  numbered  about  four  million,  and  that 
growing  industrial  employment  has  continued  to 
absorb  about  one  third  of  Italy’s  demographic  in¬ 
crease,  or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new 
workers  each  year.  In  addition,  industrial  expansion 
must,  in  the  marketing  of  its  products,  have  effected 
a  considerable  increase  of  employment  in  such  allied 
occupations  as  transportation  and  trade. 

But  even  so,  industry  should  not  be  considered, 
nor  is  it  considered  by  the  Government,  as  capable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  meeting  all  difficulties 
of  the  situation  created  by  overpopulation.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  are  forced  to  ask  whether  the  constant 
expansion  which  enables  industry  to  employ  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  workers,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  indefinitely,  and  maintained  at  its  present 
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rate.  One  factor  essential  to  its  continuance  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  continuance  of  a  strong,  peace-imposing 
government.  Another  essential  factor  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  acquiring  raw  materials.  To-day,  as  has 
been  said,  these  are  largely  obtained  by  purchase 
abroad.  Barring  a  trade  war,  this  purchasing  can  be 
continued,  provided  that  the  finished  product  manu¬ 
factured  can  always  be  in  great  part  exported,  to 
figure  in  the  balance  of  international  payments. 
But  export  trade  is  dependent  upon  the  world  mar¬ 
kets,  and  these  often  suffer,  as  they  are  now  suffering 
in  many  lines,  from  overproduction.  If  Italy  could 
obtain  her  raw  materials  from  territory  flying  her 
own  flag,  for  example,  from  new  colonies,  she  would 
be  able  to  absorb  more  of  her  manufactures  at  home 
without  prejudicing  her  balance  of  international 
payments,  and  the  stability  of  her  industrial  struc¬ 
ture  would  become  assured. 

Another  question  arises,  namely,  as  to  the  feeding 
of  the  growing  industrial  population.  Can  this  be 
done  by  an  increased  output  of  domestic  agricultural 
products?  Or  must  grain  be  imported  in  additional 
quantities  which,  like  the  imported  raw  materials, 
will  weigh  adversely  in  the  balance  of  international 
trade? 

The  problems  of  international  payments  and  of 
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agriculture  must  be  considered  in  detail,  for  both 
bear  closely  upon  the  future  of  industry,  and  both, 
linked  with  it,  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  solution 
of  the  great  demographic  problem. 


CHAPTER  Y 


WHO  PAYS  THE  BILL  OF  ITALY’S 
UNFAVORABLE  TRADE  BALANCE? 

Meeting  European  Competition  in  Defiance  of 
Nature’s  Handicap 

In  1926  Italy’s  unfavorable  trade  balance  amounted 
to  more  than  seven  billion  lire.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  sum,  when  the  heavy  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  lira  is  taken  into  account,  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  unfavorable  balance  maintained 
with  approximate  regularity  during  the  seventeen 
years  preceding,  except,  of  course,  in  the  war  years 
when  of  necessity  the  unfavorable  balance  was  much 
greater.  As  far  back  as  1909,  it  was  already  one  bil¬ 
lion,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  million  gold  lire, 
equivalent  to  more  than  six  billion  paper  lire  of 
1926.  Since  then,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  country’s  population  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  raw  materials  imported  for  the  use  of 
expanding  industry,  the  unfavorable  trade  balance 
has  been  kept  almost  stationary,  thanks  to  the  large 
substitution  of  hydro-electric  energy  for  coal,  and 
thanks  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
finished  manufactured  goods. 
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But  how  has  it  been  possible  for  Italy  to  continue 
year  after  year  to  import  six  or  seven  billion  lire  of 
goods  more  than  she  exports,  without  ruining  the 
credit  of  the  country? 1  It  is  evident  that  some  very 
important  economic  factors  outside  of  trade  must 
have  been  operating  in  the  balance  of  international 
payments.  In  fact,  there  have  been  two  such  factors 
of  supreme  importance.  The  most  constant  has  been 
the  remittances  of  emigrants,  sums  sent  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Italy’s  sons  resident  in  distant  lands, 
in  part  to  help  support  their  families  and  relations  at 
home,  in  part  for  investment,  it  being  the  dream  of 

1  For  the  unfavorable  trade  balance,  seven  billion  lire  is  the  figure  given 
by  Volpi,  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  speech  of  February  7, 1927,  and  given 
also  in  the  Bollettino  Mensile  di  Statistica  dell’  Istituto  Centrale  di  Slatistica 
of  February,  1927  (p.  97).  The,  Bollettino  of  June  (pp.  379-80)  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  exporters  ‘ may  have ’  undervalued 
goods  in  their  bills  of  lading,  and  that  the  total  of  Italian  exports,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  may  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  higher  than  the  figures 
previously  given  by  statisticians,  and  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
may,  therefore,  have  been  less  than  the  seven  billion  lire  in  value  estimated. 
This  is,  however,  purely  hypothetical  and  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  original 
official  figures  which  have  been  accepted  by  Volpi  and  other  leading  ex¬ 
perts. 

Nearly  all  exports  are  free  from  duty  and  the  bills  of  lading  have  been 
less  carefully  scrutinized  in  the  past  by  government  officials  than  those  of 
imports.  But  if  one  is  to  raise  the  question  of  voluntary  inexactness  of  bills 
of  lading,  one  should  question  also  those  of  the  importers,  who  would  have 
a  more  immediate  interest  in  undervaluing  goods  in  order  to  evade  full 
customs  duties.  Smuggling  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  So  far  as 
the  balance  of  international  payments  is  concerned,  one  inexactness  would 
probably  offset  the  other.  The  Bollettino  of  June  believes  that  if  inexact¬ 
ness  has  prevailed  in  the  declaration  of  exports,  it  virtually  ceased  in 
December,  1926,  when  heavy  penalties  went  into  force  for  false  declara¬ 
tions. 
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the  Italian  emigrant  to  own  a  parcel  of  ground  in 
his  native  land  upon  which  to  live  in  his  declining 
years.  Emigrant  remittances  in  1926  are  estimated 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  have  been  two  billion, 
nine  hundred  million  lire.  About  this  same  amount, 
if  calculated  in  gold,  has  been  coming  back  to  Italy 
regularly  from  the  emigrants  in  normal  years  for 
nearly  two  decades. 

The  second  great  factor  has  been  the  money  spent 
by  tourists  in  Italy.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tourist 
trade  contributed  two  billion,  eight  hundred  million 
lire  to  the  credit  side  of  Italy’s  balance  of  interna¬ 
tional  payments  in  1926.  Nor  is  this  an  unusual 
amount.  Tourists  have  been  bringing  similar  sums 
to  the  4  Bel  paese  ’  for  many  years. 

An  additional  factor,  of  which  the  importance  is 
of  more  recent  date,  has  been  the  income  from  na¬ 
tional  shipping.  This  has  been  estimated  for  1926  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  at  one  billion  lire,  an  amount 
which  shows  a  notable  advance  over  preceding  years. 

A  fourth  factor  for  1926  consists  of  foreign  loans 
contracted  by  Italian  private  industry,  principally 
in  America. 

Of  these  factors,  that  of  foreign  loans  is  the  least 
satisfactory,  for  it  is  the  mortgaging  of  the  balance 
of  international  payments  for  the  future,  when  both 
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interest  and  capital  must  be  paid.  Happily,  though 
the  loans  have  been  considerable  —  recent  industrial 
and  municipal  loans  from  the  United  States  having 
amounted  to  approximately  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  or  more  than  four  billion  lire  —  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  has  been  required  to  meet  the 
deficit  of  international  payments. 

The  income  from  national  shipping  has  been  built 
up  largely  by  the  Fascist  Government.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  Italy  held  the  eighth  place  among 
the  mercantile  marines  of  the  world.  To-day  she 
competes  with  France  for  the  fourth  place,  following 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  In  1913, 
she  constructed  fifty  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  In 
1925,  she  constructed  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  tons.  But  the  greatest  gain  has  been  in  the 
quality  of  her  mercantile  fleet.  Italy’s  new  ships'are 
among  the  first  in  the  world  for  superior  construc¬ 
tion,  combining  speed  with  economic  operation.  In 
1919  the  annexation  of  Trieste  and  Pola  and  Fiume 
added  valuable  ships  to  the  fleet,  but  in  1922  a 
crisis  in  international  freight  rates  and  disorders  of 
Italian  labor  had  laid  up  nearly  a  million  tons  of 
shipping.  Mussolini,  who  was  quick  to  perceive 
the  value  of  a  powerful  mercantile  marine  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  gave  it  a  new  impulse  and  to-day  it 
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is  favored  by  the  Government  with  premiums  for 
construction  and  valuable  fiscal  exemptions.  Italy’s 
economic  revival  during  these  last  years  has  natur¬ 
ally  aided  in  its  development  and  now  the  major 
part  of  Italian  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
ships  flying  the  Italian  flag,  whereas  before  the  war 
the  major  part  of  it  was  handled  by  foreign  vessels, 
particularly  English  and  German.  A  further  twenty- 
five  per  cent  increase  in  tonnage  would  render  Italy 
independent  of  foreign  mercantile  marines.  Tonnage 
is  now  at  least  the  double  of  what  it  was  before  the 
war  and  the  quadruple  of  what  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Giorgio  Mortara,  in  his  ‘Prospettive 
Economiche’  for  1927,  rates  its  capacity  at  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  1914. 

As  to  the  two  great  international  economic  factors 
of  emigrant  remittances  and  tourist  travel,  the  worst 
that  is  to  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  interna¬ 
tional  and  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  general  in¬ 
ternational  situation,  but  also  in  a  measure  upon 
economic  conditions  in  individual  foreign  countries. 
The  best  that  is  to  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  have 
been  more  or  less  constant  for  a  couple  of  decades, 
the  war  years  always  excepted.  Emigrant  remit¬ 
tances  are  likely  to  decrease  in  the  future,  owing  to 
the  recent  pronounced  falling-off  of  emigration  conse- 
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quent  upon  new  restrictive  legislation  in  Italy  and 
upon  the  rigid  limitation  of  immigration  in  preferred 
foreign  countries.  The  emigrant  lessens  his  remit¬ 
tances  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  absence 
from  his  native  land,  as  either  his  family  ties  weaken, 
or  his  family  joins  him  in  his  foreign  abode.  Further¬ 
more,  as  Yolpi  has  pointed  out,  Italian  emigrants 
are  to-day  investing  their  earnings  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  New  York,  buying  the  American  loans  to 
Italy  issued  there.  On  the  other  hand,  tourist  travel 
shows  no  signs  of  greatly  decreasing,  but  a  perma¬ 
nent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Italy,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  European  countries,  would  inevi¬ 
tably  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  it.  Unfa¬ 
vorable  statistics  of  tourism  in  Switzerland  in  recent 
years  prove  this. 

Even  a  cursory  consideration  of  Italy’s  interna¬ 
tional  balance  sheet  in  which  these  compensating 
entries  play  so  important  a  part,  reveals  the  danger 
threatening  her  economic  situation.  With  this  in 
mind  one  easily  understands  the  earnestness  of 
Mussolini’s  repeated  admonitions  for  the  concilia¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  labor  and  his  appeals  for  increased 
production.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Italy  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  strengthen 
her  balance  of  international  payments,  and  that  she 
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should  continue  to  decrease  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  unfavorable  ratio  between  imports  and  exports, 
in  order  to  widen  the  margin  of  her  prosperity  and 
assure  her  economic  stability. 

The  Honorable  Giuseppe  Belluzzo,  Minister  of 
National  Economy,  in  forceful  speeches  delivered 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  March  12,  1927, 
and  before  the  Senate,  May  20,  following,  urged 
upon  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  the  necessity 
for  concentration,  specialization,  and  unification  of 
production.  Citing  the  example  of  Germany  and  the 
recent  reorganization  of  her  industries,  courageously 
undertaken  regardless  of  the  consequent  increase  of 
unemployment  and  the  scrapping  of  antiquated  fac¬ 
tories,  Belluzzo  called  for  the  elimination  of  all  cor¬ 
porations  in  Italy  that  have  high  operating  costs  due 
to  poor  technical  organization,  and  demanded  that 
the  surviving  corporations  divide  the  markets  in  a 
manner  to  unify  and  specialize  production.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  Italy  has  now  too  many  factories  turning 
out  identical  products,  too  many  metallurgical  es¬ 
tablishments,  too  many  shipyards,  too  many  fac¬ 
tories  constructing  automobiles,  locomotives  and 
railway  carriages.  Manufacturing  costs  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  ‘It  is  necessary  that  every  corporation 
examine  carefully  the  tree  of  its  general  expenses, 
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stripping  dead  leaves,  and  lopping  off  the  branches 
that  give  too  much  shade.’  To  those  who  object  that 
heroic  measures  of  industrial  reorganization  will  aug¬ 
ment  unemployment  he  replies:  ‘It  is  better  to  have 
a  few  basic  industries  that  produce  much  and  well  at 
low  cost,  and  to  have  unemployment  higher  than 
that  at  present  existing,  rather  than  to  have  many 
establishments  that  run  at  high  cost  and  that  must 
suffer  in  the  struggle  with  foreign  competition.’ 
Rather  than  materially  reduce  the  workman’s 
salary,  the  Minister  of  National  Economy  would  in¬ 
tensify  and  improve  his  technical  instruction,  and 
through  technical  improvements  in  the  factories  en¬ 
able  him  to  produce  more  at  the  same  wage.  The 
higher  standard  of  living  secured  for  the  working  man 
in  these  later  years  would  thus  be  maintained,  and 
his  purchasing  power  would  be  augmented  rather 
than  diminished.  Belluzzo  would  also  stimulate 
scientific  research,  and  endeavor  to  develop  further 
a  production  of  quality,  of  which  the  intelligence  of 
the  Italian  is,  indeed,  highly  capable.  He  would 
have  industrial  syndicates  formed  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials,  thereby  avoiding  a  rise  in  their  price 
caused  by  competitive  purchasing.  And  in  the 
domestic  marketing  of  manufactures  he  would 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  wholesale  houses  and 
retail  shops. 
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On  the  day  following  Belluzzo’s  speech  in  the 
Senate,  one  of  Italy’s  leading  captains  of  industry. 
Senator  Ettore  Conti,  supported  the  minister’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  with  important  reservations,  before 
the  same  branch  of  parliament.  He  characterized 
Belluzzo’s  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  titanic  undertaking,  demanding  in  several 
of  its  articles  vast  financial  resources  which  Italian 
industries  do  not  possess,  and  requiring  a  long  period 
of  time  for  its  execution.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  immediate  measures  to  meet  the  crisis  in  exporta¬ 
tion  threatened  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  rapid 
rise  of  the  lira  in  monetary  exchange,  and  argued 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lira  at  home  must 
be  raised  at  once,  *  in  order  that  our  foreign  markets 
may  not  be  lost.’  Already,  at  the  beginning  of  1926, 
Conti  declared,  Italian  exporters  began  to  encounter 
some  difficulties.  The  trouble  lay  in  the  conditions 
of  international  markets,  and  if  Italy’s  exports 
diminished  six  and  a  half  per  cent  in  1926,  British 
and  American  exporters  suffered  much  more.  Now, 
the  rise  of  the  lira  has  further  aggravated  the  position 
of  ‘Italy’s  great  exporting  industries,  which  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  six  billions  of  lire  and  merit  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  great  factor  in  national  prosperity.’  Manu¬ 
facturing  costs  must  come  down  sufficiently  to  com- 
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pensate  for  the  rise  of  the  lira  —  in  this  the  two 
orators  are  agreed.  The  only  question  is,  and  it  re¬ 
veals  a  grave  problem,  how  is  the  economy  to  be  ef¬ 
fected?  Conti  believes  in  Belluzzo’s  programme  of 
scientific  management  in  production,  but  cannot 
find  in  it  the  quick  relief  required.  Immediate  reduc¬ 
tions  in  wages,  in  taxation,  in  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  costs  are  obviously  the  solution  of 
the  crisis. 

Wages  must  come  down,  but  the  Mussolini  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  wisely  making  every  effort  that  they  may 
be  reduced  only  so  fast  as  the  price  of  living  comes 
down,  in  order  that  the  workman’s  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  may  not  be  lowered.  If  the  standard  of  living 
should  go  down,  this  would  endanger  in  a  measure 
the  standards  of  public  health  and  of  education,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  all  of  these  problems  are  closely 
interwoven.  Conti  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
period  when  the  value  of  the  lira  rapidly  diminished 
until  it  bore  but  one  fifth  of  its  gold  value,  ‘the 
salaries  of  workmen  rose  seven  times,  and  those  of 
peasants  in  the  richer  districts  ten  times,  surpassing 
by  thirty  per  cent  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
enabling  many  peasants  to  become  small  proprietors. 
In  the  periods  of  monetary  depreciation  the  poorer 
classes  profit,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  suffer 
when  the  currency  recovers.’ 
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The  foregoing  discussion  offers  an  illuminating 
exposition  of  some  of  the  greater  manufacturing 
problems  which  confront  Italy  to-day,  particularly 
with  regard  to  export  trade.  For  our  study  the  care¬ 
fully  weighed  opinions  of  Belluzzo  and  Conti,  two 
patriotic  and  able  experts,  are  of  special  interest,  re¬ 
vealing,  as  they  do,  the  limitations  of  industrial 
employment  as  a  solution  of  Italy’s  pressing  demo¬ 
graphic  problem.  From  their  technical  findings  it  is 
evident  that  further  expansion  of  industry  will 
probably  be  slow  for  some  time  to  come,  while  the 
measures  urged  by  Belluzzo  to  make  the  factories 
more  efficient  through  intensified  scientific  manage¬ 
ment,  must  tend  to  decrease,  rather  than  to  increase, 
the  number  of  factory  hands  employed.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  such  reorganization,  as  well  as  of  the 
adoption  of  others  of  his  measures,  will  therefore  be  to 
aggravate  the  social  problem  created  by  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  not  to  contribute  to  its  solution. 

As  to  improving  the  trade  balance,  that  is,  the 
ratio  between  imports  and  exports,  the  suggested 
introduction  of  new  industries  calculated  to  diversify 
the  industrial  product  and  diminish  the  present 
volume  of  manufactured  imports,  will  be  slow  and 
costly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  manu¬ 
factured  exports  is  of  uncertain  date  because  of  its 
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dependence  upon  foreign  markets  and  upon  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  new  domestic  economic  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  the  monetary  rise  of  the  lira.  For 
permanent  relief  in  the  trade  balance  and  assured 
stability  in  the  balance  of  payments,  we  are  forced 
to  hark  back  to  the  great  desideratum,  the  finding  of 
raw  materials  under  the  Italian  flag.  For  Italy’s 
prosperity,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
the  finding  of  these  in  the  near  future  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Capital  and  labor  are  alike  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  It  is  the  laborer’s  wage  that  must 
inevitably  pay  a  large  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  imported  raw  materials  in  Italy  and 
the  cost  of  the  same  raw  materials  in  the  factories  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  are  imported.  For  if 
Italian  exporters  are  to  compete  in  world  markets, 
they  must  keep  their  cost  of  production  as  low  as 
that  of  their  foreign  competitors;  labor  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  cost  of  production  of  most  manufactures 
that  Italy  can  export,  and  the  wages  of  labor  must 
therefore  be  lower  in  order  to  offset  the  higher  prices 
of  raw  materials  in  Italy.  In  other  words  Italian 
labor  must  pay  for  their  cost  of  transportation  and 
for  the  foreigner’s  export  profit  upon  them,  if  Italian 
labor  wishes  to  have  employment.  It  is  hard,  but  it 
is  true. 
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There  is,  however,  a  compensating  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Italian  laborer.  Nature,  which  has  been 
so  unjust  to  him  in  the  niggardly  bestowal  of  raw 
materials,  has  been  kind  in  giving  to  him  a  remark¬ 
able  climate.  The  Italian  worker’s  budget  calls  for 
much  less  expenditure  in  clothing,  food,  shelter,  and 
heating  than  that  of  his  northern  competitor.  He 
can,  in  consequence,  accept  a  moderately  lower  wage 
without  suffering  in  his  standard  of  living. 

Belluzzo’s  plea  for  technical  improvements  in 
industry  and  intensified  scientific  management,  as 
substitutes  for  lower  wages,  is  important,  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  competing  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  are  already  well  established  technically  and 
scientifically,  and  that  in  industrial  organization, 
where  capital  and  experience  figure  as  important 
elements,  Italy  can  hardly  hope,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  surpass  richer,  and  industrially  older, 
countries.  The  burden  of  the  lack  of  raw  materials 
must  continue,  therefore,  to  weigh  upon  labor. 

‘  Italians,’  as  one  of  their  writers  has  said,  ‘have  been 
used  for  two  centuries  to  live  on  half  rations.’  This 
is  no  longer  true,  but  the  struggle  for  an  equitable 
place  under  the  sun  is  still  intense  in  many  classes 
of  Italian  labor,  and  the  wealth  of  Italy  is  woefully 
small  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  Western 
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Europe;  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country  to-day  is 
estimated  by  Corrado  Gini,  Fascist  Director-General 
of  Statistics,  at  only  twenty-six  billion  dollars.  Given 
these  conditions,  if  there  be  any  real  brotherhood 
among  the  workers  of  the  world,  labor  in  all  countries, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  Allies,  should  be 
favorable  to  an  early  acquisition  by  Italy  of  new 
colonial  territory  possessing  abundant  raw  materials. 
If  such  new  colonial  territory  be  located  near  Italy, 
so  much  the  better,  as  the  expenses  of  transportation 
would  be  less,  but  even  if  it  be  some  distant  part  of 
Africa,  the  advantage  to  the  balance  of  international 
payments  would  still  be  great,  for  the  raw  materials 
could  be  mined,  or  grown,  by  Italian  labor,  shipped 
in  bottoms  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine,  and 
sold  for  gold,  with  which  other  raw  materials  nearer 
at  hand  could  be  purchased.  The  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer  in  reduced  cost  of  raw  materials 
would  not  be  as  great  in  the  case  of  distant  colonial 
supplies,  but  the  advantage  to  Italy’s  foreign  trade 
balance  would  be  immense,  and  we  know  of  what  vital 
interest  an  improved  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country,  and  hence  alike  to  the  manufacturer  and  to 
the  ever  increasing  volume  of  Italian  labor  seeking 
employment. 
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It  is  intolerable  that  a  great  people,  which  has 
made,  and  which  is  continuing  to  make,  enormously 
valuable  contributions  to  civilization,  should  longer 
continue  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  caprice  of 
foreign  capital  and  labor  for  elements  essential  to 
the  life  of  its  industries.  Do  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  fear  Italian  competition?  The  English  socialist, 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  strikingly  inaccurate  and  perverse 
article  entitled  ‘What  Is  Fascism  —  And  Why?’ 
frankly  admits  that  labor  in  Western  and  Central 
Europe  does,  or  will,  fear  Italian  industrial  competi¬ 
tion,  and  he  utters  a  veiled  threat  that  Italy’s 
‘external  resources,’  meaning  her  imported  supplies 
of  raw  materials,  may  be  cut  off  by  her  competitors. 
This  threat  is  outrageous.  It  is  an  offense  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  If  the  world  is  not  to  be  moved  by 
a  sense  of  justice,  it  should  have  enough  vision  to 
recognize  its  own  interest,  and  to  realize  that  if  just 
needs  cannot  be  filled,  Italy  must  become  a  center  of 
European  unrest.  Even  the  exporters  of  foreign 
countries,  which  in  the  past  have  dominated  the 
Italian  market,  considering  Italy  as  a  sort  of  colony, 
must  realize  that  the  times  of  such  domination  have 
gone.  It  is  hard,  however,  for  them  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  strong  government  in  Italy,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  her  problems 
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and  determined  to  adopt  every  possible  means  for 
their  favorable  solution. 

Another  field  of  production,  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  remains  to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
balance  of  international  payments,  and  to  the  demo¬ 
graphic  problem. 


CHAPTER  VI 

FULL  RATIONS  AND  FULL  TIME 
Intensification  of  Agricultural  Production 

In  announcing  his  programme  for  the  intensification 
of  agricultural  production  and  for  the  further  re¬ 
clamation  of  waste  lands,  Mussolini  declared  before 
a  congress  of  Italian  agriculturists  on  July  30,  1925 : 
‘The  battle  for  grain  means  the  liberation  of  the 
Italian  people  from  the  slavery  of  eating  the  bread 
of  the  stranger.  The  battle  of  the  marsh  lands  means 
rescuing  the  health  of  millions  of  Italians  from  the 
scourges  of  malaria  and  misery.’  The  battles  had 
been  begun  many  years  before  and  they  cannot  be 
won  in  a  day,  for  Nature  is  a  formidable  adversary. 
The  great  contest  is  now  being  waged  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  successfully,  but  can  victories  in  the  two 
conflicts  suffice  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
the  employment  and  sustenance  of  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  population? 

Italy  is  preeminently  a  bread-eating  country. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  national  alimenta¬ 
tion,  furnishing  normally  about  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  calories  required  for  the  life  of  her  people. 
Other  cereals  furnish  another  ten  per  cent  of  the 
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calories,  so  that  altogether  cereals  contribute  nearly 
three  fifths  of  the  vitality  of  the  nation.  The  Italians 
are  a  frugal  race,  and  the  annual  consumption  of 
wheat  is  only  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  kilo¬ 
grams  per  capita,  which  was  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  six  years  preceding  the  Great  War.  In  the 
two  years  1919-20  and  1920-21,  it  was  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  kilograms  per  capita,  while  in  France 
it  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  kilograms.  In 
Italy  to-day  it  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  kilo¬ 
grams. 

But  even  with  this  frugal  consumption  Modern 
Italy  has  never  been  able  to  meet  the  alimentation 
of  her  people  from  her  own  production,  and  with  her 
ever-augmenting  population  she  already  figured  be¬ 
fore  the  war  as  third  among  the  world’s  importers  of 
wheat,  following  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  ending  on  June  30, 1926,  the  value 
of  Italy’s  imports  of  wheat  each  year  averaged  three 
billion,  two  hundred  million  lire,  or  nearly  half  the 
total  amount  of  her  unfavorable  trade  balance  of 
1926.  Wheat,  therefore,  figures  as  one  of  the  great 
items  on  the  debit  side  of  her  balance  of  interna¬ 
tional  payments,  and  it  was  logical  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  enormous  debit  item,  and  even  its  pos¬ 
sible  complete  elimination,  rendering  the  country 
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independent  in  the  feeding  of  its  present  and  future 
population,  should  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  a 
superlatively  keen  and  vigorous  statesman  such  as 
Mussolini,  as  a  problem  demanding  urgent  study 
and  action.  ‘  The  wealth  of  Italy,  the  stability  of  the 
nation  and  its  future,’  he  declared  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  ‘  are  intricately  bound  up  with  the  fate  and 
the  future  of  Italian  agriculture.’ 

His  dramatically  termed  ‘battle  for  grain ’  received 
its  first  impulse  for  a  renewed  offensive  from  the  de¬ 
cree  of  July  24,  1925,  which  restored  the  tariff  of 
seven  and  a  half  gold  fire  levied  upon  every  quintal 
of  imported  wheat.  This  tariff  had  been  originally 
put  into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  national  economy,  but  it  had 
been  suspended  during  the  war,  and  the  suspension 
had  been  maintained  in  the  years  succeeding  the  war 
owing  to  socialist  pressure  exerted  upon  parliament 
by  the  proletariat  of  the  cities.  The  purpose  of  its 
restoration  now  is  to  encourage  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  by  raising  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
in  consequence  to  diminish  its  importation. 

A  few  weeks  before,  by  decree  of  July  4,  a  per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Grain,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  had  been  formed  to  study  means  for  bet¬ 
tering  agrarian  production.  It  was  attached  to  the 
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office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Mussolini  himself 
became  its  president.  Commissions  for  Agrarian 
Propaganda  were  created  by  decree  of  July  29,  one 
in  connection  with  the  Agrarian  Council  of  each 
province,  and  the  number  of  agrarian  experimental 
stations,  and  of  ambulatory  agrarian  professorships 
which  had  already  been  giving  excellent  results  for 
some  forty  years,  was  greatly  increased.  The  pro¬ 
fessorships  exert  their  technical,  educational  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  through  public  lectures,  but  also 
through  house-to-house  talks  with  the  farmers;  the 
propaganda  for  more  scientific  cultivation  is  further 
carried  on  through  the  press,  through  the  cinemato¬ 
graph,  and  through  the  common  schools.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  particularly  encourages  the  use  of  choice 
and  selected  seed,  as  well  as  the  creation  by  scientists 
of  new  varieties  of  wheat,  especially  of  precocious 
varieties,  important  for  the  South  where  early- 
maturing  crops  are  less  likely  to  suffer  in  ripening 
from  the  days  of  excessive  heat,  and  important 
everywhere  as  shortening  the  period  of  the  crops  and 
thus  enabling  plantings  of  successive  crops  to  be  made 
earlier.  Italy  has  already  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  cereal-breeding,  and  numerous  are  the  foreign 
agricultural  missions  which  visit  her  fields  to  study 
its  results. 
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But  the  advantages  obtained  from  seed  selection 
would  be  slight,  were  not  the  sowing  preceded  by 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  followed  by 
assiduous  care  of  the  growing  grain.  Up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  the  serious  defect  of  Italian  agriculture,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  South,  has  been  insufficient  preparation 
of  the  soil.  Tractors  propelled  by  benzine  were 
introduced  during  the  war,  and  their  use  has  been 
rapidly  spreading,  revealing  impressive  new  possibil¬ 
ities  of  intensive  cultivation.  Their  value  lies  not 
merely  in  saving  labor  in  the  propelling  of  ploughs, 
mowers,  reapers,  transport-wagons,  threshers  and 
other  implements;  the  advantages  which  they  offer 
are  more  far-reaching ;  with  their  high  power,  much 
greater  than  any  furnished  by  teams  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  oxen  so  familiar  to  lovers  of  Italian  landscape, 
the  ploughs  are  able  to  raise  the  earth  from  a  much 
greater  depth,  while  the  sowing-machines  save  a 
notable  amount  of  seed,  guaranteeing  at  the  same 
time  that  what  is  used  is  sown  at  the  proper  depth; 
with  agricultural  machinery,  general  farm  labor 
can  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly  all  through  the 
day,  and  also  during  the  night  if  desired,  an  impor¬ 
tant  economic  gain  over  the  use  of  cattle,  which  in 
the  hot  weather  are  able  to  work  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  early  morning  and  the  late  afternoon. 
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The  Government  now  heartily  encourages  the 
adoption  of  agricultural  machinery,  remitting  the 
tariff  on  benzine  consumed  in  propelling  it,  and  under 
some  conditions  granting  premiums  for  its  use.  The 
amount  of  this  machinery  manufactured  in  Italy  has 
not  been  estimated,  but  official  figures  upon  the 
value  of  that  imported  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  thousand  per  cent  in  three  decades;  the  increase 
during  the  last  four  years  has  been  remarkable:  in 
1923,  the  value  amounted  to  19,294,365  fire;  in  1924, 
to  31,223,182  lire;  in  1925,  to  51,833,478  lire;  and  in 
1926,  to  90,525,464  lire.  The  especially  heavy  in¬ 
crease  during  the  last  year  is  due  to  the  new  impulse 
given  to  production  by  the  launching  of  the  country¬ 
wide  offensive  in  the  ‘battle  for  grain,’  more  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  opening  of  large  agricultural  credits  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  formation  of  local 
unions  is  encouraged  to  enable  small  proprietors  to 
purchase  and  use  machinery  in  common. 

The  employment  of  sowing-machines  has  in¬ 
creased,  though  slowly,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  having  been  about  twenty  thousand  of  them 
operating  in  1925,  and  several  thousand  more  having 
been  added  in  1926.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  other 
agricultural  machines,  excellent  models  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Italy,  but  preference  is  generally  given  to 
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American  models,  since  in  spite  of  tariff  duties  they 
are  less  expensive. 

What  principally  interests  us  in  this  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  of  the  antiquated  methods  of  Italian  agriculture, 
is  its  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  cereals  produced 
in  the  country,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  production.  At  the  present  time  the 
average  number  of  quintals  of  wheat  grown  in  Italy 
per  hectare  (a  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2.471  acres)  is 
far  too  low.  Notwithstanding  the  improvements 
in  methods  of  cultivation,  production  in  the  quin¬ 
quennium  1920-24  was  no  greater  per  hectare  than 
in  the  quinquennium  1909-13,  namely,  about  10.5 
quintals.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  a  great 
step  forward  has  been  taken,  1925  having  been  a 
year  of  exceptionally  favorable  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions,  and  1926  a  year  of  poor  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions;  in  these  two  years  average  production  has 
risen  to  an  average  of  13  quintals,  the  highest  being 
in  the  North,  or  17.5  quintals,  the  lowest  being  in  the 
South,  or  10.8  quintals.  The  great  stimulus  to  this 
more  intensive  production  has  come  from  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Italy  due  in  part  to  the 
Government’s  return  to  a  protectionist  policy  for 
agriculture  through  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  of 
July,  1925;  furthermore,  the  price  of  195.20  lire  per 
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quintal  in  1926,  is  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  1913,  when  the  same  protectionist  tariff  was 
also  in  force.  This  calculation  takes  into  account  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  lira.  The  agriculturist 
foresaw  great  profits  in  planting  for  1926,  and  act¬ 
ually  realized  them.1 

In  spite  of  this  fine  effort  in  augmenting  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  two  years,  importations  of  wheat 
have  not  decreased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  very 
considerably  increased  both  in  quantity  and  in  value. 
Instead  of  the  average  valued  at  three  billion,  two 
hundred  million  lire  of  the  four  years  beginning 
July  1,  1922,  wheat  was  imported  in  1925  to  the 
value  of  three  billion,  eight  hundred  and  forty-three 
million  lire,  and  in  1926  to  the  value  of  three  billion, 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six  million  lire,  while  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1927  wheat  imports  were  fifty 
per  cent  greater  both  in  quantity  and  in  value  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1926.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  world  price  of  wheat  in  1925  and  1926 
partly  accounts  for  the  failure  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  Italy  to  bring  down  the  value  of  wheat  im- 

1  In  planting  for  1927,  he  anticipated  continued  high  profits,,  but  he  has 
been  grievously  disappointed.  Due  principally  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  lire  in  the  spring  of  1927,  the  price  of  wheat  has  suffered  a 
severe  decline:  in  June,  1927,  it  fell  below  a  hundred  lire  per  quintal.  The 
Government  has  extended  large  rural  credits  to  meet  the  agricultural 
crisis  that  has  resulted,  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
agriculturist  from  weakening  his  attack  in  the  ‘battle  for  grain/ 
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ports,  but  this  explanation  cannot  apply  to  the  heavy 
increase  of  quantity  importation  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1927.  The  truth  is  that  there  has  been,  and  there 
is,  a  steady  increase  of  wheat  consumption  in  Italy, 
due  in  part  to  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  and 
in  part  to  the  constant  growth  of  population.  The 
increase  in  consumption  in  these  recent  years  of  bet¬ 
ter  living,  from  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five  kilograms  per  capita,  means  an  increase  of 
two  million  quintals  consumption  a  year,  while  the 
annual  growth  in  population  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  (which  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  flow  of  emigra¬ 
tion  should  reuse  in  1927  to  nearly  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand)  creates  an  inexorable  demand  each  year  for  a 
half-million  quintals  of  grain  more  than  was  de¬ 
manded  the  year  previous.  This  is  a  large  item  for 
a  country  whose  average  annual  production,  barring 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  under  fifty  million 
quintals. 

As  has  been  said,  Italy’s  production  per  hectare 
is  low,  even  at  her  best  average  of  thirteen  quintals. 
This  compares  with  twenty  quintals  in  Germany, 
twenty-two  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-five  in  Belgium, 
and  thirty-five  in  Denmark.  But  Italy  as  a  whole 
can  never  hope  to  equal  these  countries  in  intensive 
cultivation,  owing  to  the  inferior  agricultural  value 
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of  the  greater  part  of  her  soil.  Of  her  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  territory,  a  half  lies  in  hilly  country,  nearly  a 
quarter  in  mountainous  country,  and  only  a  little 
over  a  quarter  in  the  plain.  A  portion  of  this, 
principally  in  the  South,  is  subject  to  drought.  In 
parts,  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  And  so  it  is  that  a  half  of  the  whole 
wheat  area  produces  two  thirds  of  the  crops,  the  re¬ 
maining  half  producing  but  one  third.  As  Mortara 
points  out,  ‘in  a  great  area  cultivation  persists  in  the 
face  of  very  unfavorable  conditions,  thanks  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  small  proprietor,  and  to  the  peasant  leas¬ 
ing  on  the  mezzadria  system  (paying  in  produce). 
These  small  farmers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
grow  the  grain  necessary  for  their  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  valuing  at  little  or  nothing  their  own  labor  ex¬ 
pended  in  producing  it.  For  cultivation  of  this  sort, 
often  carried  on  with  antiquated  methods,  very  little 
capital  is  necessary,  whereas  to  introduce  more 
modern  methods  better  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  to 
carry  them  out  properly,  would  require  quite  a  heavy 
expenditure.’  This  means  that  in  a  certain  portion 
of  the  wheat-growing  area  the  introduction  of  highly 
developed  scientific  farming  is  at  present  im¬ 
practicable. 

The  great  factor  in  further  progress  of  intensive 
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cultivation  must  be  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  on 
a  large  scale,  but  it  is  obviously  important,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cost  of  agrarian  production  as  from 
that  of  the  balance  of  international  payments,  that 
the  fertilizers  should  be  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Here  there  is  a  long  road  to  travel.  Among  the  im¬ 
portant  agrarian  countries  of  Europe,  Italy  comes 
last  in  the  use  of  nitrate  fertilizers;  Belgium  em¬ 
ploys  17.4  kilograms  of  nitrates  for  every  hectare  of 
sown  soil,  Germany  8  kilograms,  France  3  kilograms, 
while  Italy’s  combined  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  and  calcium  cyanamide  is  less 
than  one  kilogram  per  hectare.  Nitrates  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity  are  being  produced  in  Italy  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  calls  for  abundant  hydro-electric  energy,  of 
which  seventy  thousand  horse-power  is  now  being 
consumed  in  the  actual  production  of  nitrate  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Senator  Conti  estimates,  however,  that  to  free 
Italy  from  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  one 
million  horse-power  would  have  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  nitrate  fertilizers.  And  he  persuasively 
adds  that  the  plants  which  would  be  required  for  this 
maximum  programme,  namely,  to  ‘liberate  us  from 
subjection  to  foreign  grain,  would  serve  also,  in  case 
of  war,  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.’ 

The  agrarian  use  of  nitrates,  together  with  that  of 
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phosphate  and  potassium  fertilizers  which  is  also 
very  considerable  in  Italy,  has  augmented  about  fifty 
per  cent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  although  domes¬ 
tic  production  of  chemical  fertilizers  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  this  period,  their  importation  has  also  in¬ 
creased.  Farmers  have  been  pushing  scientific  culti¬ 
vation  through  the  use  of  fertilizers  with  much  seri¬ 
ousness,  but  the  handicap  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be  to-day  in  all  agrarian  enterprise,  the  same  as  that 
which  has  held  Italy  back  in  other  fields,  namely, 
scarcity  of  capital.  As  Senator  Giovanni  Raineri  has 
declared,  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  can  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  other 
factors  of  production,  by  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  by  selection  of  seed,  by  care  of  the  growing  crop. 
All  these  factors,  as  well  as  the  fertilizers,  call  for 
capital. 

As  to  a  possible’  increase  in  extensive  cultivation, 
wheat  production  may  eventually  be  augmented  a 
few  per  cent  by  it,  but  the  increase  cannot  be  great. 
Italy  is  even  now  devoting  a  greater  area  to  wheat 
cultivation,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  terri¬ 
tory,  than  any  other  important  country  in  the  world ; 
and  as  far  back  as  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  in 
1861  there  were  no  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  that 
were  not  already  under  cultivation.  What  then  re- 
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mained  untilled  was  soon  put  under  the  plough,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  acreage  given 
up  to  wheat-growing  has  varied  but  little.  In  1925 
the  area  devoted  to  it  was  four  million,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  hectares,  some  twenty 
thousand  less  than  in  the  years  before  the  war.  In 
1926,  however,  at  Mussolini’s  appeal  it  rose  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  hectares.  Raineri  believes 
that  when  works  of  reclamation  now  in  progress  have 
been  completed,  wheat  acreage,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  a  third  of  the  reclaimed  land,  will 
stabilize  itself  at  about  live  million  hectares.  The 
sowing  for  1927  has  nearly  reached  this  figure,  but 
Mussolini  does  not  wish  to  have  the  acreage  much 
extended  over  old  land,  as  this  would  necessarily  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  other  neces¬ 
sary  and  profitable  cereals.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Raineri’s  estimate  may  be  slightly  surpassed, 
when  all  the  land  now  in  process  of  reclamation,  or 
projected  for  reclamation,  is  ready  for  the  plough; 
Volpi  would  measure  this  land  as  containing  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  hectares,  and  states 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  hectares 
have  already  been  reclaimed  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  But  we  must  remember  that  during 
this  period  wheat  acreage  remained  stationary.  We 
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must  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was 
then  no  Mussolini  to  push  agriculture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1926,  while  the 
wheat  area  was  being  increased  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  hectares,  the  corn  area  decreased  only 
thirty  thousand  hectares;  in  other  words,  only  a 
small  portion  of  corn  land  was  diverted  to  wheat 
cultivation.  And,  as  1926  was  a  good  corn  year,  corn 
production,  even  with  its  decreased  area,  exceeded 
that  of  1925,  by  two  million  quintals.  But  even  so, 
the  corn  imports  of  1926  tripled  those  of  1925  in 
quantity,  while  their  increased  cost  more  than  offset 
the  slightly  decreased  cost  of  wheat  imports  of  that 
year.  This  is  striking  evidence  of  increased  consump¬ 
tion.  And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  wheat  and 
corn  are  Italy’s  two  major  cereals,  both  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  importation;  in  production  wheat  repre¬ 
sents  two  thirds  of  the  total  area  cultivated  with 
cereals,  and  corn  represents  one  fifth. 

With  regard  to  the  increased  employment  of  farm 
labor  to  be  expected  from  the  vigorous  impulse  that 
is  being  given  to  scientific  cultivation  from  both 
patriotic  and  economic  motives,  there  are  several 
things  to  be  considered.  The  extended  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  certainly  requires  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  hands  than  cultivation  by  the  old  methods. 
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The  vastly  augmented  use  of  fertilizers  and  of  selected 
seed  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  many  more  days  of 
work  for  each  crop,  but  this  means  giving  more  days 
of  employment  in  the  year  to  each  laborer,  and  there¬ 
fore  paying  him  more,  rather  than  employing  a  great 
many  more  farm  hands.  The  extension  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  reclaimed  land  is  the  only  new  agricultural 
development  that  brings  an  unqualified,  positive  in¬ 
crease  of  employment.  When  these  influences  are 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  quantitive  change  in  labor  con¬ 
ditions  effected  by  them  cannot  be  great.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  with  the  ‘battle  for  grain’  in  full  progress, 
agricultural  unemployment  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1927  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  two  years  preceding. 

As  to  qualitative  change  in  labor  conditions,  scien¬ 
tific  cultivation  is  unquestionably  bringing  positive 
advantages  to  the  laborer,  for  it  requires  more  train¬ 
ing,  more  skill,  and  more  intelligence,  and  the  laborer 
capable  of  carrying  it  on  produces  much  more  in  a 
day’s  work  and  therefore  can  be  better  paid.  This 
means  a  higher  standard  of  living,  consequently  im¬ 
proved  health,  improved  education  —  and  also  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  farm  products  and  other 
products. 

Mussolini  rejoices  at  these  new  conditions.  He  has 
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constantly  emphasized  the  national  importance  of 
steadily  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
race,  and  he  knows  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  on  full  rations.  Labor  welfare  and  national 
welfare  have  certainly  profited  very  materially  from 
the  Government’s  earnest  battle  for  scientific,  inten¬ 
sified  production,  and  should  continue  to  profit 
from  it  on  a  steadily  increasing  scale,  but  the  demo¬ 
graphic  problem  sees  no  secure,  adequate  solution  for 
itself  even  in  this  new  impulse  given  to  production. 
For  as  has  been  shown,  intensified,  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  thus  far  has  brought  no  decrease  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  though  it  has  increased  the  yield  of 
cereals,  the  importation  of  cereals  has  also  continued 
to  increase. 


CHAPTER  YII 


THE  OVERFLOWING  RIVER  RETURNS  TO  ITS 

CHANNEL 

The  Great  Era  of  Emigration  has  passed 

Viewing  Italy’s  economic  situation  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  industry,  from  that  of  the  balance  of  inter¬ 
national  payments,  and  from  that  of  agriculture,  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  so  delicately  adjusted  for  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  the  mechanism  preserving  the  balance  is 
so  complex,  that  every  factor  favorable  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  economy  must  be  maintained  with 
scrupulous  care.  Vigilance  and  judgment  and  a 
strong  hand  on  the  part  of  the  Government  are  es¬ 
sential,  for  any  selfish  intemperance  on  the  part 
of  either  capital  or  labor,  or  of  any  large  interests 
of  either,  would,  under  such  conditions,  be  most 
damaging  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  national 
economy ;  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  appeal  to  the  sense  of  national  welfare  and 
national  power  is  not  only  wise,  but  necessary. 

Italy  has  already  tasted  and  renounced  the  fruits 
of  socialism,  which  after  ripening  for  some  years 
matured  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1922,  when 
with  general  and  local  strikes,  and  communistic  oc- 
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cupation  of  the  factories  and  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
sperity,  labor  ruined  itself  and  drove  capital  into  con¬ 
cealment.  In  those  days  agricultural  strikes  would 
be  declared  at  the  moment  when  seed  should  be 
sown,  or  when  the  harvest  was  ripe,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  damage  was  not  only  to  the  crops  in  question, 
but  also  to  the  confidence  of  capital,  which  was  in¬ 
clined  to  abandon  the  land  to  waste,  rather  than 
risk  loss  from  the  extortionate  demands  of  labor. 

With  the  economic  peace  which  followed  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Fascism  came  prosperity.  And  with  pro¬ 
sperity  there  has  come  in  Italy,  as  there  so  often 
comes  in  other  countries,  industrial  and  agricultural 
speculation,  with  overexpansion  in  many  lines  and 
with  inflation  in  the  values  of  agrarian  property, 
while  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  have  continued 
to  rise,  and  labor  has  found  employment  without  great 
difficulty.  The  slowing-down  of  business  in  1926 
had  brought  trouble  in  some  quarters,  and  the  defla¬ 
tion  now  in  progress  through  the  rapid  revaluation 
of  the  lira  is  bringing  not  a  little  depression  and  suf¬ 
fering  to  industrial  and  agricultural  enterprise.  But 
Mussolini  is  determined  to  carry  deflation  through, 
as  a  ‘battle  for  economic  stability.’  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  a  deputation  of  influential  business 
men:  ‘In  the  Great  War  there  were  many  killed, 
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many  wounded,  and  many  who  returned  to  their 
homes  safe  and  sound.  The  fate  of  combatants  in 
the  present  economic  battle  will  be  the  same.’ 

The  period  of  economic  uncertainty  and  depres¬ 
sion  is  bound  to  accentuate  the  difficulties  of  the 
demographic  problem  through  disoccupation.  Mor- 
tara  wrote  in  December,  1925 :  ‘  The  depletion  which 
the  war  brought  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  the  necessity 
of  repairing  damage  and  ruin  in  the  invaded  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  work  of  restoration  and  renovation  of 
machinery  in  the  factories  and  in  agriculture,  the 
growth  of  industrial  activity  and  the  intensity  of 
work  in  building,  have  combined  to  render  less  ap¬ 
parent  during  these  first  years  succeeding  the  war, 
the  superabundance  of  manual  labor.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  productive  activity 
of  the  country  can  continue  to  increase,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  at  its  present  rapid  pace;  and  a  brief 
period  of  economic  depression  would  suffice  to  make 
the  exuberance  of  population  felt.  Therefore  the 
political  economy  of  the  nation  should  direct  its 
constant  attention  to  opening  outlets  of  emigration.’ 

In  fact,  considerable  increase  in  unemployment 
has  recently  been  registered,  consequent  upon  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  and  it  would  certainly  be  much 
greater,  were  it  not  for  the  alertness  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  which  induces  employers  to  continue  to  engage 
the  maximum  of  labor  possible,  and  which  itself  helps 
to  keep  unemployment  down  by  pushing  forward 
vast,  and  for  the  most  part  remunerative,  public 
works.  But  the  population,  through  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  continues  to  increase,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  even  though  all  present  workers  should  find 
it  possible  to  retain  their  jobs  in  the  coming  months, 
there  will  still  be  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  more 
workers  looking  for  employment  next  year,  than 
there  were  this  year,  presupposing  emigration  for 
1927  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

In  the  past,  emigration  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
the  huge  safety-valve  by  which  equilibrium  in  the 
labor  market  has  been  maintained.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  more  than  fifteen  million  Italians  have  sought 
work  and  bread  in  foreign  lands,  and  almost  five 
million  have  never  returned  to  their  beloved  Italy. 
Among  the  great  migrations  of  our  day  the  Italian 
easily  takes  the  first  place.  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century  there  were  one  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  who  left  Italy  never  to  return. 
Compare  this  figure  with  those  of  emigration  from 
other  countries;  there  were  one  million,  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  from  Austria-Hungary,  one  million, 
one  hundred  thousand  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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land,  nine  hundred  thousand  or  more  from  Russia, 
eight  hundred  thousand  from  Spain,  while  emigra¬ 
tion  and  immigration  offset  one  another  in  Germany, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  more  immigrants  than 
emigrants  were  registered  in  France. 

Italian  emigration  began  in  considerable  volume 
shortly  after  the  unification  of  the  peninsula  in  1861,. 
and  ten  years  later  the  total  number  of  Italians  resi¬ 
dent  abroad  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  After  1871,  the  current  of  emigration  became 
much  more  rapid,  being  over  a  hundred  thousand  in 
1876,  over  two  hundred  thousand  in  1887,  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  1900,  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  in  1906,  and  in  1913 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand,  which 
was  the  maximum  number  reached  in  any  year.  Of 
this  annual  exodus  of  Italian  workers,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  later  years, 
consisted  of  temporary  emigrants,  many  of  them 
farm  hands  who  went  into  France  and  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  or  who  sailed  away  to  lands  as  far 
distant  as  Brazil  and  Argentina,  for  the  agricultural 
season,  for  the  sowing  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops,  and  returned  to  spend  the  idle  months  of  the 
year  at  home.  Of  course  they  brought  back  with 
them  the  savings  from  their  high  foreign  wages,  and 
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thus  their  emigration  was  of  distinct  advantage  to 
Italian  national  economy. 

Mortara  estimates  the  total  number  of  Italians 
permanently  resident  in  foreign  countries  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  World  War  at  over  six  million,  this 
figure  including  those  born  in  Italy  together  with 
their  children  born  abroad  whom  the  Italian  law  con¬ 
siders  citizens  of  the  mother  country.  Of  these  six 
million,  two  million,  four  hundred  thousand  were  in 
the  United  States,  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
in  Brazil,  one  million  in  Argentina,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  in  France,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  in  Switzerland,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  Germany,  the  re¬ 
mainder  scattered  in  various  countries  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  To-day  the  total  number  of  Italians 
resident  abroad  is  about  eight  million. 

From  Leone  Carpi  and  Giovanni  Florenzano,  who 
in  the  early  seventies  published  the  first  serious 
Italian  studies  upon  the  phenomenon  of  emigration, 
down  to  Mussolini,  most  Italian  statesmen  and 
statisticians  have  considered  emigration  as  an  evil, 
but,  particularly  in  later  times,  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Mussolini,  writing  a  preface  to  an  elaborate  official 
report  of  Giuseppe  De  Michelis,  the  Commissioner 
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of  Emigration,  which  covers  the  years  1924-25  and 
was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1926,  declared 
that  it  was  the  Government’s  duty  to  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  agricultural  production  at  home, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  constantly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  but  that  as  the  work  of  augmenting  produc¬ 
tion  was  of  necessity  slow,  ‘the  phenomenon  of  emi¬ 
gration  would  continue,  and  might  even  resume  its 
former  rapid  rhythm  and  again  become  as  copious  as 
it  had  been  in  recent  years.’  ‘  I  recognize  emigration 
as  an  evil,’  he  continued,  ‘because  it  bleeds  our  peo¬ 
ple  of  active  elements,  which  transfuse  themselves  as 
red  corpuscles  to  reinvigorate  anaemic  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.’  In  this  same  report  the  Commissioner  stated 
that  it  was  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  nation’s 
policy  of  emigration,  ‘to  find  positions  abroad  for 
the  greatest  number  possible  of  workers,  upon  the 
best  possible  conditions.’ 

The  great  emigrant  current  is  normally  composed 
nine  tenths  of  adults,  that  is,  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Four  fifths  are  males,  most  of  whom 
depart  alone,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their 
homes  at  a  more  or  less  distant  date.  Statistics  com¬ 
piled  for  the  first  decade  of  the  century  show  that 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  were  farm 
hands,  thirty  per  cent  pick  and  shovel  men,  twelve 
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per  cent  masons  and  bricklayers;  only  three  per  cent 
were  domestic  servants,  only  three  per  cent  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  trade,  only  three  eighths  of  one  per  cent 
were  professional  men.  Were  the  percentage  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  less  heavy,  the  advantages  to  the 
mother  country  would  be  greater,  both  in  emigrant 
remittances  and  in  commercial  relations  between  her 
and  the  countries  of  immigration.  The  political  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  emigrant  abroad  has  been  slight,  even 
when  he  has  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  His  limited  cultural  attain¬ 
ments  are  attested  by  the  small  number  of  Italian 
books  exported  in  the  period  referred  to,  their  annual 
value  barely  reaching  three  million  lire  —  ten  Amer¬ 
ican  cents  a  year  per  capita. 

The  benefits  to  foreign  countries,  however,  brought 
by  these  humble  laborers,  have  been  immense.  For 
decades  the  toilers  have  been  performing  miracles  of 
construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  trans- 
Alpine  tunnels  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  the  Simplon, 
to  the  port  of  Marseilles,  to  the  subways  and  the 
aqueducts  of  New  York  and  of  other  great  cities  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  transcontinental  railways 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness-breaking  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Continent.  As  Robert  Foerster  in  his  remarkably 
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able  volume  on  Italian  emigration  has  asked :  ‘  What 
shall  be  thought  of  the  mountains  of  labor  performed 
in  the  countries  where  they  go?  A  poet  might  make 
an  epic  of  it.  It  is  a  tale  which  deserves  never  to  be 
forgotten,  a  tribute  to  hardihood  and  energy.  Gener¬ 
ally,  however,  those  who  praise  the  labor,  seeing  only 
the  shining  results,  have  made  little  reckoning  of  its 
true  cost  in  terms  of  human  strain  and  privation.’ 

But,  precious  as  Italian  immigration  has  been  to 
many  countries  in  both  hemispheres,  the  doors  that 
had  hitherto  been  wide  open  to  it  have  gradually 
been  closing  during  the  last  five  years.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  describe  in  detail  the  Johnson  Bill  which 
passed  Congress  on  May  26,  1924.  The  United 
States  was  having  more  foreign  blood  transfused 
into  its  veins  than  the  national  body  could  assimilate, 
and  a  check  on  immigration  had  become  a  necessity. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  question  the  justice 
of  the  bill’s  discrimination  against  Italy.  We  are 
dealing  only  with  its  results.  Whereas  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Italians  emigrated 
into  the  United  States  each  year  before  the  war,  less 
than  four  thousand  are  now  admitted  by  law  an¬ 
nually.  This  favorite  outlet  for  Italy’s  surplus  pop¬ 
ulation  has  been  virtually  closed. 

At  the  same  time  economic  conditions  in  Europe 
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have  so  altered  as  to  largely  eliminate  the  demand 
for  Italian  labor  in  Central  Europe.  In  France  legis¬ 
lative  measures  requiring  nationalization  of  foreigners 
have  recently  been  passed,  discouraging  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  Italian  does  not  wish  to  be  absorbed  and 

•» 

his  Government  does  not  wish  him  to  become  dena¬ 
tionalized.  In  Argentina  want  of  capital  now  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  saturated  labor  market  to  absorb 
much  foreign  labor,  and  in  the  parts  of  Brazil  in 
which  the  Italians  would  be  most  welcome,  the 
standard  of  living  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  make 
immigration  now  attractive. 

Mortara,  in  the  final  page  of  his  ‘Prospettive 
Economiche’  of  1926,  summarized  as  follows  the  evil 
effects  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  in  foreign 
labor  markets,  as  felt  by  Italy:  ‘The  restrictions  of 
emigration  damage  Italy  in  many  ways.  They  tend 
to  create  an  exuberance  of  population  within  the  na¬ 
tional  boundaries,  they  diminish  the  influx  of  emi¬ 
grant  savings  from  abroad,  they  diminish  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  derived  from  seasonal  emigration. 
The  influx  of  foreign  capital  in  support  of  our  indus¬ 
tries,  even  if  it  should  assume  proportions  much 
greater  than  at  present,  would  only  in  part  offset  the 
damage.’ 

During  the  war  emigration  rapidly  diminished  ow- 
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mg  to  the  laws  forbidding  the  expatriation  of  all  who 
were  fit  for  military  service,  as  well  as  to  the  heavy 
domestic  demand  for  manual  labor  at  good  prices, 
and  to  the  risks  of  overseas  transportation  to  coun¬ 
tries  remaining  open  to  Italian  immigration.  In 
1918  only  forty  thousand  emigrated.  But  after  the 
Armistice  the  outflowing  current  was  resumed  in 
considerable  volume,  only  to  be  checked  again  by  the 
unfavorable  foreign  conditions  for  the  employment 
of  labor  which  we  have  described.  In  1925  net  emi¬ 
gration  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand,  and  in  1926  to  only  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand,1  while  the  early  months  of  1927 
have  registered  a  further  decrease  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1926.  Mussolini  in  his  recent 
speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  May  26, 
modifying  distinctly  his  view  as  to  the  phenomenon 
of  emigration  in  the  light  of  new  statistics  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  eight  months,  and  likening  it  to  a  flooded 
stream,  declared :  4  The  river  is  no  longer  overflowing 
its  banks,  but  is  rapidly  returning  to  its  channel.’ 

1  The  above  figures  of  net  emigration  for  1925  and  1926  are  taken  from 
the  Bollettino  Mensile  di  Statislica  dell’  Istiluto  Centrale  di  Statistica  of 
May,  1927.  In  the  June  number  of  the  same  Bollettino  these  statistics  were 
revised  downward,  the  net  emigration  for  1925  being  placed  at  only 
eighty-two  thousand,  and  that  for  1926  (in  part  estimated)  at  seventy-two 
thousand.  This  new  calculation  is  based  principally  on  passport  records 
and,  for  overseas  emigration,  also  on  steamship  lists. 
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With  the  forced  closing  of  many  foreign  labor  mar¬ 
kets  Italian  statesmen  have  come  to  throw  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  upon  the  evils  of  emigration,  evils  to 
the  reality  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  have  never 
been  blind.  Dino  Grandi,  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  forceful  speech  delivered  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  31,  declared:  ‘  Emi¬ 
gration,  when  it  is  carried  on,  as  it  was  carried  on 
yesterday  and  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day,  with  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  not  under  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  is  an  evil.  The  war  has  exasperated  national 
feeling  in  all  countries,  and  men  and  settlements  of 
men,  especially  if  they  belong  to  social  classes  less 
resistant  and  more  lowly,  destined  to  revolve  in  the 
orbit  of  other  races,  are  inevitably  and  violently  as¬ 
similated  by  them.  Why  should  our  race  continue  to 
constitute  a  sort  of  human  nursery,  serving  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  other  nations?  Why  should  our  mothers 
continue  to  produce  sons  to  serve  in  the  armies  of 
other  peoples?  .  .  .  Fascism  does  not  intend  to  en¬ 
courage  an  emigration  which  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  race  and  of  the  State.  The  demographic 
problem  of  Italy,  with  all  its  enigmas,  must  be  carried 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  world.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  let  us  multiply,  improve  our  economic  life  and 
augment  production.’ 
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At  this  same  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  the  blind  and 
mutilated  war  veteran  and  deputy,  Del  Croix,  spoke 
in  a  similar  vein:  ‘To-day  one  may  say  that  emigra¬ 
tion  is  practically  closed.  .  .  .  Fascist  Italy  no  longer 
intends  to  give  away  the  brawn  of  its  sons  to  enrich 
other  peoples,  and  to  regenerate  them  with  its  blood.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1919,  the  American 
specialist  in  Italian  emigration,  Foerster,  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  incisive  remarks  of  Grandi  and  Del 
Croix,  when  he  wrote:  ‘The  toil  of  Italian  emigrants 
in  the  past  has  gone  largely  to  strengthen  their  ene¬ 
mies,  has  even  gone  to  further  military  preparations 
later  directed  against  them.’ 

As  is  shown  by  these  speeches  quoted,  the  attitude 
of  Italy  toward  emigration  has  radically  changed 
since  Mussolini  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  1926.  Stirred 
by  further  depression  in  the  international  labor  mar¬ 
ket  and  by  the  legislation  of  various  foreign  countries, 
more  particularly  of  France,  calculated  to  force  Ital¬ 
ian  emigrants  to  renounce  their  nationality,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  has  announced  that  shortly  it  will 
prohibit  the  emigration  of  Italian  laborers,  except 
of  those  going  to  join  their  families  or  to  carry  out 
properly  negotiated  labor  contracts.  The  abolition 
of  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  has  been  decreed, 
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and  that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  work  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  continue,  is  being  absorbed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  while  the  publication  of 
elaborate  and  costly  statistical  works  on  emigration 
has  been  discontinued. 

A  word  should  be  added  upon  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  derived  from  restricted  emigration.  At  one 
time  some  of  the  poorer  provinces  of  the  South  were 
partially  depopulated  by  the  departure  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  overseas,  and  a  portion  of  their  less  fertile 
fields  became  waste  land.  Now  the  peasants  are 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  and  till  the  soil.  And  at 
home  the  standard  of  living  has  risen  and  continues 
to  rise,  so  that  they  can  lead  a  more  hygienic  and 
enlightened  existence. 

It  is  a  great  struggle.  The  ‘battle  for  grain’  goes 
on.  The  ‘battle  for  economic  stability’  goes  on. 
Italy  continues  her  courageous  uphill  fight  to  over¬ 
come  Nature’s  severe  handicap,  and  to  win  food, 
health,  education  for  her  intelligent,  laborious, 
prolific  population,  with  their  centuries  of  glorious 
traditions,  their  remarkable  achievement  of  the  last 
sixty-seven  years,  and,  as  they  believe  and  we  be- 
believe,  their  unquestionably  glorious  future. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SURGING  WATERS  SWEEP  ONWARD 

No  Race  Suicide  in  Italy,  for  the  Battle  is  to  the 

Strong 

A  certain  number  of  cynical  scientists,  and  futurist 
lovers  of  humanity  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  more  particularly  members  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Birth  Control  Leagues,  after  having 
read  the  preceding  pages  will  doubtless  rejoin:  ‘But 
why  make  all  this  unnecessary  effort,  why  be  cour¬ 
ageous,  why  not  accept  the  remedies  of  advanced 
civilization,  why  not  resort  to  national  measures  of 
birth  control,  and  ease  the  mind  of  a  humanitarian 
world  by  quietly  committing  race  suicide?  ’  The  ad¬ 
vice  is  worthy  of  an  international  political  Faust. 
But  the  same  women  and  men  who  would  suggest 
this,  will  refrain  from  urging  Italy  to  commit  na¬ 
tional  suicide  by  returning  to  the  unhygienic  condi¬ 
tions  of  1860,  and  to  the  pest,  in  order  to  solve 
quietly  her  demographic  problem,  for  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  would  be  abominably  unscientific  —  if  not  in¬ 
human.  Yet  a  return  to  the  insalubrious  past  would 
not  be  more  surely  and  more  radically  suicidal  than 
birth  control,  as  a  national  policy. 
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Students  who  have  observed  present-day  political 
conditions  in  Europe,  understand  that  no  country 
there  is  enjoying  a  perfect  sense  of  national  security. 
A  peace  of  exhaustion  prevails,  but  dissatisfaction, 
distrust  and  unrest  are  general  among  the  nations. 
There  are  no  symptoms  of  brotherly  love  in  the  for¬ 
eign  news  and  comment  of  any  press.  America  has 
only  to  reread  the  diplomatic  dispatches  received 
from  the  various  foreign  offices  of  Europe  in  reply  to 
her  proposals  for  disarmament,  if  she  thinks  that  in¬ 
ternational  avidity  and  suspicion  were  dispelled  from 
the  hearts  of  the  powers,  great  and  small,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  or  the  Pacts  of  Locarno.  Italy 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  rest  and  she  has  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  more  powerful  than  she.  It  is  her  duty 
as  a  State,  while  working  to  consolidate  European 
peace,  to  develop  her  own  strength  and  efficiency 
and  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality.  Armies  are  made 
up  of  men,  and  reducing  the  population  would  not 
be  a  means  for  increasing  war  effectives.  Advocates 
of  neo-Malthusianism  say  that  demographic  pressure 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  incentives  to  war.  This  is 
true.  But  a  courageous  country  seeks  to  lessen  its 
demographic  pressure,  not  by  weakening  and  nu¬ 
merically  reducing  its  population,  but  by  finding  a 
healthy  place  under  the  sun  for  the  demographic  in- 
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crease.  Italy  is  looking  for  such  a  place.  And  the 
neo-Malthusians  would  do  better,  and  would  really 
accomplish  something,  if  they  would  set  about  pro¬ 
curing  her  one,  instead  of  making  scientific  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Mussolini’s  attitude  toward  birth  control  has  been 
frankly  stated  by  him  from  the  outset.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  no  patience  with  chlorotic  theories.  He  is  as 
practical,  nationalistic,  and  determined  as  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  Senate  on  December  11,  1924,  he  declared: 
‘  Demographic  statistics  show  that  the  population  of 
Italy  is  increasing  on  an  average  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  a  year.  Italy,  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  contained  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  million  inhabitants,  to¬ 
day  contains  about  forty-one  million 1  within  its 
cramped  territory,  insular  and  peninsular,  and  has 
eight  million  more  inhabitants  scattered  through  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  When  you  consider  the 
great,  cruciating  disproportion  between  the  possible 
productiveness  of  our  territory,  which  contains  only 

1  The  Italian  Central  Institute  of  Statistics  has  revised  the  official  es¬ 
timate  of  the  resident  population  of  Italy  since  Mussolini  made  this 
speech.  The  Bollettino  Mensile  di  Statistica  dell’  Islituto  Centrale  di  Sta- 
tistica  del  Regno  d’  Italia  of  April,  1927,  calculating  that  emigration  since 
the  census  taken  in  1921,  has  been  greater  than  has  been  previously  es¬ 
timated,  places  the  population  for  the  end  of  1926  at  40,420,000. 
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two  great  plains,  and  the  existing  population,  which 
is  on  the  steady  increase,  you  will  understand  that 
the  problem  is  fundamentally  important.  What  solu¬ 
tions  are  possible?  I  shall  never  recommend  any 
propaganda  of  a  Malthusian  character;  indeed,  I  de¬ 
clare  that  I  shall  suppress  by  the  police  any  propa¬ 
ganda  of  that  sort.’ 

This  parliamentary  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Italian  Government  with  regard  to  the  multiple 
growth  of  the  race  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  ex¬ 
plicitness.  Its  veto  upon  all  propaganda  against 
birth  is  absolute.  But  Mussolini  has  gone  farther 
than  merely  to  prohibit  neo-Malthusian  propaganda 
within  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  He  wishes  to  be  sure 
that  the  present  healthy  increase  of  a  healthy  popu¬ 
lation  will  not  slacken,  and  accordingly  last  winter 
he  imposed  a  state  tax  on  celibacy,  the  annual  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which,  amounting  to  fifty  million  lire,  are 
being  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  national  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Maternity  and  of  Infancy, 
which  controls  the  activities  of  the  five  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  organizations  scattered  throughout 
the  country  caring  for  the  welfare  of  mothers  and 
children.  In  his  speech  of  May  26,  1927,  delivered 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  stated  clearly 
that  the  tax  had  been  imposed  not  only  to  raise 
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money  for  the  Institute,  but  also  to  administer  a 
demographic  chastisement  to  bachelors,  and  he 
added  that  a  tax  on  sterile  marriages  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  not  distant  future. 

‘Some  stupid  people,’  continued  Mussolini  in  this 
same  speech,  ‘say  that  we  are  too  numerous.  To 
them  the  intelligent  reply,  that  we  are  too  few.  I  as¬ 
sert  that  an  essential,  not  only  fundamental,  but  in¬ 
dispensable  basis  of  the  political,  and  hence  of  the 
economic  and  moral  power  of  nations,  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  demographic  power. 

‘Let  us  speak  clearly.  What  are  forty  million 
Italians  in  the  face  of  ninety  million  Germans,  and 
of  two  hundred  million  Slavs?  Turning  toward  the 
West,  what  are  forty  million  Italians  in  the  face  of 
forty  million  French  with  sixty  million  inhabitants  in 
their  colonies,  or  in  the  face  of  forty-six  million  Eng¬ 
lish  with  their  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  coloni¬ 
als?  .  .  .  When  was  it  that  France  dominated  the 
world?  When  a  few  families  of  the  Norman  barons 
were  so  numerous  that  they  sufficed  to  form  an 
army  .  .  .  and  when  at  the  doors  of  forty  or  forty-five 
million  French  there  were  only  a  few  million  Ger¬ 
mans,  a  few  million  Italians  and  a  few  million 
Spaniards.  If  we  wish  to  understand  something  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  European 
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history,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  since  1870 
France  has  increased  by  only  two  million  inhabit¬ 
ants,  while  Germany  has  increased  by  twenty-one 
million  and  Italy  by  sixteen  million.’ 

What  is  giving  some  uneasiness  to  the  national 
Government  is  the  movement  toward  urbanization 
which  has  been  quite  marked  in  Italy  since  the 
war,  having  been  brought  about  particularly  by 
the  expansion  of  industry.  Mussolini  defines  this 
industrial  urbanization  as  ‘destructive,  because  it 
sterilizes  the  people,’  and  he  points  to  the  fact  that, 
exclusive  of  the  new  residents  gained  from  the  coun¬ 
try  or  from  other  towns,  Turin,  in  1926  lost  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  inhabitants,  while  Milan  in¬ 
creased  by  only  twenty-two  inhabitants,  and  Genoa 
by  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  inhabitants. 
In  other  words,  in  these  greatest  industrial  cities, 
the  population,  measured  by  child-birth,  is  barely 
holding  its  own,  is  barely  reproducing  itself.  In 
Rome,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  are  no  large  in¬ 
dustries,  the  population  reproduced  itself  in  1926, 
with  seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
babies  to  spare. 

Emphasizing  the  sterilizing  consequences  of  in¬ 
dustrial  conglomerations  of  population,  Mussolini 
went  on  to  say:  ‘This  will  explain  to  you  why  I  aid 
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agriculture,  and  why  I  proclaim  myself  rural,  and 
furthermore  it  will  make  clear  why  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.’ 

With  the  same  purpose  of  restraining  the  people 
from  dense  urbanization,  and  in  order  to  distribute 
them  more  evenly  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
Government  has  created  seventeen  additional  pro¬ 
vinces.  By  this  formation  of  new  administrative 
centers  it  would  seek  to  destroy  the  monotony  of  life 
in  more  of  the  smaller  cities,  giving  to  these  new 
activities  and  new  interests,  in  the  hope  of  dissuading 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  from  crowd¬ 
ing  to  the  big  cities,  ‘  where  there  are  so  many  agree¬ 
able,  stupid  things  which  fascinate  those  to  whom 
they  are  a  novelty.’ 

As  we  have  seen,  the  main  considerations  which 
have  impelled  Mussolini  and  his  Government  to 
oppose  so  energetically  the  idea  of  birth  control,  have 
been  those  of  national,  political  interest.  But  there 
is  another,  and  even  more  potent  consideration  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  of  religion,  which  forms 
a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  birth  control  in 
Italy.  The  Catholic  Church  is  traditionally,  un¬ 
compromisingly,  irrevocably  opposed  to  all  neo- 
Malthusian  theory  and  practice,  which  it  stigmatizes 
as  irreligious.  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
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combating  the  propaganda  of  birth  control  leagues, 
which  they  consider  iniquitous;  in  the  United  States 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  is  publishing 
a  series  of  leaflets  condemning  their  tenets  as  im¬ 
moral  and  economically  without  foundation.  In  Italy 
Catholicism  is  the  universal  religion,  and  the  Church 
has  a  particularly  strong  hold  over  the  peasants, 
which  is  one  reason  why  there  is  little  sterility  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

The  Church  through  the  centuries  has  naturally 
exerted  a  profound  influence  in  shaping  the  social 
customs  of  the  people,  and  respect  for  motherhood 
and  love  of  children  are  deeply  rooted  in  them. 
Maternity,  in  the  social  philosophy  of  the  Italian,  is 
a  woman’s  highest  title  of  honor,  rather  than  a  bur¬ 
den  that  should  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible. 
Family  ties  are  strong  in  Italy,  and  the  poor  look 
upon  children  as  a  promising  support  for  their  old 
age,  and  in  a  sense,  many  poor  parents  rear  and  edu¬ 
cate  children  as  if  by  so  doing  they  were  taking  out 
for  themselves  an  old-age  pension. 

It  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Church  that  for 
virility  of  race  Italy  is  to-day  the  first  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.  In  the  period  1919-24,  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  for  every  ten  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  was  one  hundred  and  nine  in  Italy,  ninety  in 
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England,  eighty-seven  in  Germany,  twenty-six  in 
France.  Italy’s  superior  procreative  power  may  well 
be  envied  by  less  fertile  peoples,  who  discern  in  it  her 
strength  of  the  future,  but  they  have  no  right  to  ask 
her  to  sacrifice  this  power  to  their  social  or  economic 
theories. 

American  neo-Malthusians  argue  for  birth  control 
principally  as  a  means  for  decreasing  pauperism, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  social  misery.  By  diminish¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  population,  they  claim  that 
they  will  improve  its  quality,  making  it  physically, 
mentally,  and  materially  better.  But  Italy’s  achieve¬ 
ment  during  the  last  half-century  would  not  bear  out 
their  theory  that  in  order  to  improve  the  quality, 
the  quantity  must  be  reduced.  The  territory  which 
constitutes  the  Italy  of  to-day  contained  less  than 
thirty  million  inhabitants  in  1880 ;  it  contains  over 
forty  million  in  1927.  But  while  the  population  has 
thus  increased  thirty-five  per  cent,  the  death-rate  has 
dropped  from  80.8  per  thousand  to  16.8,  while  il¬ 
literacy  has  declined  from  sixty-two  per  cent  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  standard  of  living  has 
substantially  risen,  and  economic  conditions  have 
steadily  improved.  It  is  evident  that  while  Italy  has 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  her  children,  she  has 
also  taken  better  care  of  them.  With  such  a  record, 
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even  the  scientific  humanitarians  must  admit  that 
she  can  be  under  no  social  obligation,  waiving  re¬ 
ligious  and  national  considerations,  to  exercise  birth 
control. 

The  American  neo-Malthusian  programme  might 
be  summarized  in  the  formula:  ‘Fewer,  but  better, 
sons.’  To  them  Mussolini  resolutely  replies  with  his 
more  courageous,  national  formula,  based  on  a  half- 
century  of  Italian  experience:  ‘More  sons  and  bet¬ 
ter.’  This  is  the  formula  of  a  man  who  has  faith  in  the 
creative  forces  of  the  race,  who  believes  in  progress 
rather  than  in  stagnation,  and  with  Italy’s  fine 
record  he  is  certainly  more  than  justified  in  calling 
upon  the  world  to  give  his  country  space  for  the 
future. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  COLONIAL  OUTLET 

Inadequacy  of  Italy’s  Present  Colonies  viewed  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Demographic  Necessity  and  from 
that  of  Raw  Materials 

The  impression  exists  in  many  quarters,  that  the 
African  colonies  already  in  Italy’s  possession  offer 
large  opportunities  for  immigration,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  Italian  colon¬ 
ies,  which  cover  altogether  an  area  of  about  2,120,000 
square  kilometers  (over  820,000  square  miles)  and 
contain  a  population  of  natives  approximating  two 
million,  include  enormous  areas  of  desert  sand  and 
rocky  waste,  and  they  cannot,  even  with  consist¬ 
ently  prosperous  growth,  absorb  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  Europeans  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  This  is  less,  as  we  have  seen,  than  the 
increase  of  Italy’s  population  in  one  year. 

During  the  early  period  of  her  national  life  Italy 
was  engrossed  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  unifi¬ 
cation  and  in  the  solution  of  her  internal  problems, 
and  had  no  accumulation  of  capital  to  employ  in 
colonial  ventures.  She  was,  therefore,  the  last  to 
enter  the  contest  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for 
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the  exploitation  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
Africa,  and  being  the  last,  and  the  least  prepared, 
she  could  take  only  what  the  others  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
propriated,  what  they  had  left  because  it  was  the 
least  desirable,  territory  in  which  there  was  little 
fertile  soil  for  the  white  man’s  cultivation,  territory 
which  was  totally  devoid  of  coal,  of  oil,  and  of  met¬ 
als.  By  the  time  that  Italy  was  able  to  develop  a 
consistent  colonial  policy,  all  North  Africa  from 
Tunis  to  Morocco,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Dark 
Continent  most  suitable  for  white  immigration,  or 
that  contained  mineral  resources,  were  already  in 
the  possession  of  other  European  nations,  or  were, 
like  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  occupied  by  native 
peoples  constituting  more  or  less  independent  States. 

Modern  Italy’s  colonial  history  began  with  the 
modest  purchase  of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Bay  of 
Assab  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  part  of  the  Rubattino 
Company,  the  largest  Italian  shipping  corporation 
of  that  time,  now  known  as  the  ‘Navigazione  Gen¬ 
erate  Italiana.’  The  purchase  was  made  from  the 
Sultans  of  Assab  on  November  15, 1869,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  navigation, 
and  though  a  private  transaction,  was  approved  by 
the  Italian  Government.  Other  purchases  followed, 
but  it  was  not  until  1882  that  the  territory  passed 
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from  the  possession  of  the  Rubattino  Company  into 
that  of  the  Government.  This  was  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  now  the  Colony  of  Eritrea,  a  colony  covering 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  square  kilome¬ 
ters,  with  four  hundred  thousand  native  inhabitants, 
and  four  thousand,  six  hundred  Europeans,  of  which 
over  ninety  per  cent  are  Italians.  Eritrea  extends 
for  about  a  thousand  kilometers  along  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  Anglo  Egyptian  Sudan  to  the  northwest 
and  French  Somaliland  to  the  southeast,  with  Abys¬ 
sinia  lying  on  the  long  southwestern  frontier. 

The  second  Italian  colony,  chronologically  speak¬ 
ing,  is  Italian  Somaliland,  of  which  the  origin  dates 
from  a  voyage  of  exploration  of  the  Italian  naval  dis¬ 
patch  boat  Rarbarigo  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  1885,  and  the  resultant  commercial  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  For  more 
than  two  decades  England,  impelled  by  her  wide 
commercial  and  maritime  interests,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  her  domina¬ 
tion  of  India,  had  been  maneuvering  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Arabian  Sultanate  of 
Zanzibar  in  East  Africa.  The  time  was  now  ripe,  for 
the  Sultanate  was  in  process  of  rapid  dissolution. 
French  acquiescence  to  the  programme  of  England 
had  been  secured  through  the  latter’s  acquiescence 
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to  French  activities  elsewhere  in  Africa.  France  was 
meditating  the  definitive  acquisition  of  the  great  and 
rich  island  of  Madagascar.  But  Germany  had  re¬ 
cently  entered  the  lists  of  the  colonial  joust  with  a 
rush,  proclaiming  protectorates  over  Togoland  and 
the  Cameroons  in  West  Africa  in  1884,  and  then 
sending  on  her  explorers  and  commercial  agents  with 
similar  designs  to  the  east  coast  of  the  continent.  It 
became  necessary  for  England  to  share  with  her  the 
rich  lands  of  the  disintegrating  Sultanate,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  German  maneuvers  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Somaliland,  which,  though  the  least 
interesting  stretch  of  the  Zanzibar  coastal  countries, 
was  important,  England  found  it  to  her  advantage 
to  encourage  the  modest  aspirations  of  Italy,  then 
timidly  working  out  her  colonial  policy. 

In  1889  Italy  was  able  to  notify  the  Signatory 
Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  that  she  had  assumed 
protectorates  over  the  Sultanates  of  Obbia  and  of 
the  Migiurtini,  portions  of  Somaliland  that  consti¬ 
tute  to-day  a  considerable  part  of  the  colony  bearing 
that  name.  By  the  subsequent  occupation,  or  pur¬ 
chase,  of  extensive  adjoining  regions,  the  territory  of 
Italian  Somaliland  has  been  well  rounded  out,  until 
it  now  covers  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousand 
square  kilometers,  with  a  native  population  esti- 
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mated  at  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  a  European 
population,  almost  exclusively  Italian,  of  only  about 
a  thousand.  The  colony  stretches  along  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  some  fifteen  hundred  kilometers  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
which  forms  its  northern  boundary  of  about  two 
hundred  kilometers,  to  British  East  Africa,  which 
constitutes  the  western  boundary  of  the  extreme 
southern  region  known  as  Oltre  Giuba.  The  remain¬ 
ing  inland  boundary  of  the  colony  is  formed  by  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  British  Somaliland. 

The  most  recently  acquired,  and  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  most  important  of  Italy’s  colonies,  is 
Libya,  which  consists  of  the  combined  colonies  of 
Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica,  of  which  possession  was 
obtained  through  the  war  against  Turkey  fought  in 
1911  and  1912.  These  were  the  last  remaining  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Africa  (for  the 
suzerainty  over  Egypt  was  only  nominal),  and  the 
government  of  this  territory  had  been  as  bad  as  the 
proverbial  misrule  of  the  Turk  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  Turkey  had  neither  the  administrative  abil¬ 
ity,  nor  the  energy,  nor  the  capital,  nor  the  wish,  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  give  it 
prosperity,  so  that  it  was  unquestionably  desirable 
for  the  welfare  of  the  native  Arab  and  Berber  popu- 
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lation  that  the  foreign  Ottoman  domination  should 
cease.  The  natives  were  incapable  of  uniting  and 
setting  up  a  stable  government  of  their  own,  and  it 
had  long  been  evident  that  Tripolitania  and  Cyren- 
aicamust  eventually  pass  into  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  Great  European  Powers,  presumably  Italy. 
To  Italy,  whose  destiny  is  inseparably  linked  up 
with  the  equilibrium  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was 
due  at  least  this  remaining  part  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  not  yet  appropriated  by  the  other 
European  Powers. 

Of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Mediterranean  Italy 
alone  has  no  maritime  outlet  except  over  its  waters. 
Four  fifths  of  Italy’s  commerce  is  carried  on  —  and 
cannot  but  be  carried  on  —  by  sea.  Her  sole  inland 
frontier  is  short  in  comparison  with  her  extended 
coast-line,  and  on  this  frontier  rises  the  highest 
mountain  chain  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  allowing  her 
few  roads  of  communication  with  the  outside  world 
on  this  side,  and  making  traffic  over  them  costly. 
As  the  Italian  colonial  expert,  Francesco  Coppola  has 
put  it:  ‘  Her  avenues  of  importation  and  exportation, 
her  means  of  emigration  and  expansion,  her  power 
and  her  freedom  are  on  the  sea;  her  future,  her  very 
life  itself,  is  on  the  sea.  The  problem  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  together  with  that  of  her  colonial  expansion, 
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is  the  great,  the  capital  historical  problem  for  the 
Italy  of  to-day.  There  enter  into  it,  as  factors  of  a 
single  problem,  the  problem  of  liberty,  the  problem 
of  security,  the  national  problem  and  the  colonial 
problem.’ 

This  is  by  no  means  an  over-statement  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Italy.  It  was  the  same  in  1911,  and  great  was 
her  relief  when,  through  her  acquisition  of  Tripoli- 
tania  and  Cyrenaica,  she  saw  realized  a  partial  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Mediterranean  equilibrium  which 
had  been  so  rudely  upset  by  the  passing  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  a  part  of  Morocco  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  while  England  held  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  Egypt.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
November  5,  1911,  Italian  sovereignty  over  Libya 
was  proclaimed,  and  on  October  18, 1912,  peace  with 
Turkey  was  signed  at  Lausanne.  Italy  thus  came 
into  possession  of  new  territory  covering  an  area 
of  approximately  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
square  kilometers,  five  times  as  great  as  the  area  of 
Italy  herself.  Suggestive,  as  these  figures  are,  of 
unlimited  space,  the  immediate  value  of  the  vast 
acquisition  is  political  and  strategic,  for  the  habitable 
regions  are  relatively  small  and,  owing  to  their  scarcei 
natural  fertility,  will  require  large  outlays  of  capital 
in  public  works  before  they  can  receive  any  con- 
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siderable  number  of  colonial  immigrants.  The  demo¬ 
graphic  and  commercial  value  of  the  colony  must  be 
of  gradual  development  and,  in  view  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  Italy’s  requirements,  it  can  never  be 
hoped  that  it  will  contribute  more  than  very  limited 
relief  to  demographic  and  commercial  pressure. 

The  sea-coast  of  Libya,  which  constitutes  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  colony,  extends  for  about 
twelve  hundred  kilometers  from  Tunis  on  the  west 
to  Egypt  on  the  east.  Across  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  north  lies  Italy,  only  three  hundred  and  fifty 
kilometers  distant.  From  Syracusa  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  the  distance  to  Tripoli  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Rome,  and  less  than  half  of  that  to  Turin.  When 
with  time  Libya  shall  have  succeeded  in  absorbing  a 
considerable  Italian  population,  this  great  African 
territory  will  become  almost  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  as  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar¬ 
dinia. 

The  boundary  between  Libya  and  Egypt  runs  al¬ 
most  due  south,  that  between  Libya  and  Tunis 
south,  with  many  irregularities,  and  then  southeast. 
Neither  of  these  boundaries  in  its  extreme  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  has  yet  been 
fully  delimited,  while  the  southern  boundary  sepa¬ 
rating  Lybia  from  the  equatorial  possessions  of 
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France  and  England  in  the  great  desert,  has  yet  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  negotiation  between  the  powers  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  growth  of  the  colonial  spirit  in  the  Italians 
has  been  very  gradual,  for  Modern  Italy  is  not  im¬ 
perialistic  by  nature.  In  recent  years  the  word  ‘  Em¬ 
pire’  has  been  often  heard  upon  the  lips  of  Italian 
patriots,  but  it  has  taken  long,  far  too  long,  for  the 
country  at  large  to  awaken  to  its  imperative  demo¬ 
graphic,  economic,  and  political  needs  for  expansion. 

Francesco  Crispi,  the  old  Garibaldian,  was  the 
first  of  Italy’s  statesmen  to  feel  deeply  the  need  for 
developing  a  large  colonial  policy.  He  was  inspired 
primarily  by  a  sense  of  political  utility  and  of  the 
necessity  for  equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean. 
‘  The  Mediterranean  is  not  an  Italian  lake,’  he  wrote, 
‘but  neither  should  it  be  a  French  lake.  Although, 
in  view  of  our  geographical  position,  of  our  past,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  and  fruitful  labors  of  our  ancestors, 
we  have  a  right  there  prior  to  that  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  I  hold  that  the  Mediterranean  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  peoples  born  upon  its  shores,  and  that 
all  the  world  should  have  the  right  to  trade  upon  its 
waters.  The  Roman  monopoly,  like  the  French 
monopoly,  suggests  conquest,  rather  than  the  fra¬ 
ternity  and  the  equality  of  peoples.’  Crispi  laid 
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plans  for  the  occupation  of  Libya  as  early  as  1890, 
while  prime  minister,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  his  designs,  had 
not  his  ministry  fallen  in  January  of  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  He  saw  the  enormous  advantages  which  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  deriving  from  their  colonial 
possessions,  and  he  believed  that  Italy  also  could 
achieve  power  and  riches,  if  she  wished.  He  had  fore¬ 
sight  and  faith  and  he  felt  the  future,  but  he  proved 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  people  did  not 
share  his  vision  and  were  not  prepared  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the  years  of  constant  sacrifice  requisite 
for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  a  large  co¬ 
lonial  empire.  £  The  dream  was  superb,’  as  Mussolini 
has  said  in  commemorating  Crispi,  ‘  but  perhaps  the 
shoulders  of  the  Italy  of  that  day  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  carry  the  load.’ 

During  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth,  the  growth  in  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  country 
materially  altered  its  psychology.  So  many  difficul¬ 
ties  had  been  courageously  overcome,  that  the  people 
came  to  look  to  the  future  with  more  confidence, 
conscious  of  national  power.  The  rapid  development 
of  manufactures  had  brought  a  keener  realization  of 
the  need  of  raw  materials  in  which  Italy  was  so  de-t 
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ficient,  while  the  immense  increase  in  emigration  had 
roused  many  seriously  to  ask  why  Italy  should  be 
forced  to  send  forth  hosts  of  her  sturdy,  laborious 
citizens  to  work  for  their  daily  bread  under  foreign 
flags  for  the  enrichment  of  other  nations.  Why 
should  she,  the  greatest  European  exporter  of  labor, 
be  the  only  one  of  the  Great  Powers  which  possessed 
under  her  national  banner  no  rich  agricultural 
colonies  where  her  emigrating  citizens  could  find 
work,  food,  and  protection?  No  longer  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  action  preached  by  a  few  fervent  apostles 
only ;  many  thinking  men  all  over  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  young  men,  who  were  able  writers  and 
conscientious  voters,  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a 
considerable  political  party  known  as  the  national¬ 
ists,  now  proclaimed  loudly  the  inexorable  necessity 
for  colonial  expansion.  When  Premier  Giovanni 
Giolitti,  in  1911,  sent  out  the  Italian  expedition  to 
take  possession  of  Libya,  he  had  behind  him  a  public 
opinion  altogether  different  from  that  with  which 
Crispi  unfortunately  had  been  forced  to  deal.  The 
world  realized  this  and,  therefore,  the  world,  though 
grudgingly,  allowed  the  Italian  occupation  of  Libya 
to  stand. 

The  Great  War  has  brought  a  further  awakening 
of  Italian  national  spirit,  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
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strength,  a  clearer  vision  of  the  future,  a  firmer  be¬ 
lief  in  the  achievement  of  a  Greater  Italy.  New  and 
secure  frontiers  to  the  north  and  northeast  have 
been  won  through  the  war,  and  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire,  traditional  enemy  of  all  Italian  growth  and 
progress,  no  longer  exists  to  threaten  Italy’s  rear  in 
the  event  of  an  overseas  undertaking.  The  powerful 
Fascist  party  has  now  risen,  absorbing  into  its  ranks 
the  devoted  battalions  of  the  pioneer  nationalists, 
and  making  the  nationalist  colonial  programme  its 
own.  The  Fascist  revolution,  which  has  brought  such 
far-reaching  changes  and  such  unquestionable  bene¬ 
fits  to  Italy,  is  spiritual  rather  than  political,  and  has 
resulted  from  a  patriotic  awakening  to  inexorable 
national  needs. 

The  socialists,  in  Italy  as  in  France,  have  been  in 
the  past  the  declared  enemies  of  colonial  expansion. 
In  their  anxiety  to  improve  the  immediate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  Italian  socialists  have  failed  to 
understand  the  necessity  for  securing  abroad  terri¬ 
torial  outlets  and  an  extension  of  natural  resources 
sufficient  to  assure  a  present  and  future  supply  of 
work  and  food  for  the  nation.  It  is  unjust  to  blame 
the  statesmen  of  recent  decades  for  not  having  stren¬ 
uously  insisted  upon  a  large  colonial  programme, 
since  the  socialists  and  ultra-democrats  would  have 
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maneuvered  for  the  immediate  downfall  of  any  min¬ 
istry  presenting  such  a  programme  for  parliamentary 
discussion.  Under  Fascism,  however,  the  socialist 
party  is  an  organization  of  the  past,  and  its  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  liquidated. 

There  is  no  uncertain  note  in  the  Fascist  call  for 
colonies.  We  have  heard  Grandi’s  recent  declaration 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  that  ‘the  demographic  pro¬ 
blem  of  Italy,  with  all  its  enigmas,  must  be  carried 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  world  ’  —  a  suffic¬ 
iently  frank  expression  of  Italy’s  belief  that  she  has  a 
right  to  acquire  colonies  capable  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  her  growing  population.  A  few  days  after 
Grandi’s  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Minister  Belluzzo  urged  before  the  Senate :  ‘  Italy  must 
anxiously  seek  new  lands  into  which  to  pour  her  sur¬ 
plus  population.  . . .  We  must  further  develop  the  col¬ 
onial  spirit  and  the  conviction  that,  while  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  emigrate  outside  Italy,  it  should  be  to  enrich, 
not  the  lands  of  other  nations,  but  lands  over  which 
our  own  flag  flies  as  the  emblem  of  sovereignty.’ 

But  discussion  of  the  colonial  question  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  halls  of  parliament.  It  echoes 
continually  in  the  daily  press,  in  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  reviews,  in  public  conferences,  and  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  public  schools,  while  on  ‘  Colonial  Day,’ 
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which  in  1926  was  officially  proclaimed  for  April  21, 
the  traditional  ‘Birthday  of  Rome,’  colonial  achieve¬ 
ment  and  colonial  needs  are  the  special  topics  of 
teaching  and  of  discussion.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  under  the  Fascist  Regime  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  people  is  colonially  lethargic, 
i  We  have  said  that  the  colonies  at  present  possessed 
by  Italy  cannot,  under  favorable  conditions,  absorb 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  emigrants  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  and  in  this  figure  we  would 
calculate  about  three  hundred  thousand  for  Libya, 
of  which  the  present  population  is  estimated  at 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  natives 
and  thirty-five  thousand  Italians.  As  an  outlet  for 
emigration  Libya  alone  of  Italy’s  colonies  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  For  reasons  which  we  shall  explain,  the 
value  of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  must  remain  in  the 
future  what  it  is  to-day,  principally  commercial, 
with  a  comparatively  limited  white  population.  Our 
statement  with  regard  to  Libya  is  based  upon  the 
government  estimate  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
judicious  and  far-seeing  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Luigi  Federzoni,  delivered  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  March  17,  1927 :  ‘  If  financial  means  are 
not  lacking,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  shall  be 
able  to  count  in  Libya  about  three  hundred  thousand 
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Italians,  a  number  which,  given  the  superior  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Europeans,  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  the  then  increased  native  population,  just 
as  in  Algiers  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  Europeans  can  overmatch  the  four  million 
and  a  half  natives,  and  in  Tunis  the  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  whites  are  equal  to  the  one  mil¬ 
lion,  nine  hundred  thousand  Arabs.’ 

The  greatest  handicap  to  the  rapid  development 
of  immigration  in  Libya  is  the  lack  of  roads  and  of 
railways.  When  the  Turks  left  in  1912,  there  were 
no  railways,  and  caravan  routes  were  the  only  roads, 
excepting  about  twenty  kilometers  near  the  coast. 
The  Great  War  interposed  a  gap  of  years  in  Italy’s 
scarcely  initiated  campaign  for  the  economic  re¬ 
demption  of  her  new  colony,  but  the  work  has  since 
been  resumed  with  fervor,  particularly  under  the 
Fascist  Government.  The  Colonial  budget  during 
the  last  four  years  (July  1,  1923-June  30,  1927)  has 
shown  expenditures  averaging  about  half  a  billion 
annually,  being  almost  double  what  they  were 
during  the  four  years  preceding.  There  are  already 
operating  in  Libya  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
kilometers  of  railways,  in  Eritrea,  three  hundred 
kilometers,  and  in  Somaliland,  seventy  kilometers. 
In  all  three  colonies  additional  mileage  is  in  course  of 
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rapid  construction.  The  extensive  use  of  the  camion 
is  of  immense  value  in  opening  up  communications, 
and  the  building  of  good  roads,  which  is  of  even 
greater  importance  than  that  of  railways,  is  being 
consistently  carried  forward.  There  are  now  over 
sixteen  hundred  kilometers  of  carriageable  roads  in 
Tripolitania,  and  over  seventeen  hundred  kilometers 
of  roads  and  caravan  routes  open  to  the  camion  in 
Cyrenaica.  These  avenues  of  communication  are 
confined  to  the  region  relatively  near  the  coast,  and 
their  extent  is  trifling  when  one  considers  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  Libyan  territory;  and  this  almost  complete 
lack  of  ways  of  transport  throughout  so  much  of  its 
vast  expanse,  is  alone  sufficient  to  reveal  the  extreme 
backwardness  of  the  colony  when  it  came  into  Italy’s 
possession,  and  the  enormous  work  of  development 
which  lies  ahead. 

For  agriculture  the  dependence  of  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  upon  transportation  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  roads  as  rapidly  as 
economic  resources  will  permit.  But  roads  alone 
will  not  induce  immigration.  Abundance  of  private 
capital  is  required.  The  wilderness-breaking,  colonial 
emigrant  cannot  go  forth  from  Italy  to  make  his 
fortune  with  only  a  modest  pack  of  clothes  on  his 
back  and  perhaps  twenty-five  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
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as  did  the  overseas  emigrant  and  the  emigrant  di¬ 
rected  to  European  countries  in  the  past.  He  must 
carry  with  him  his  tools,  and  money  sufficient  for 
the  construction  of  a  little  cabin  and  for  his  own 
maintenance  until  the  first  crop  can  mature.  He 
must  be  a  miniature  capitalist.  Great  capitalistic 
societies  can  of  course  be  incorporated  for  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprises  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  successfully  organized  and  operated  by  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  for  cotton-growing  in  Somali¬ 
land.  But  whether  the  enterprise  be  that  of  the  small 
farmer  or  that  of  the  wealthy  agriculturist,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  in  the  colony  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  favorable,  and  the  prospective  return  upon 
investments  sufficiently  remunerative  to  attract  both 
capital  and  labor.  Unfortunately  these  conditions 
are  largely  wanting  in  all  the  Italian  colonies  to¬ 
day,  and  they  can  be  improved  only  gradually, 
through  the  construction  of  extensive  works  of  irri¬ 
gation  and  reclamation.  In  the  meantime  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  encourages  immigration  through  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  land  by  the  state  and  its  allotment  to  Ital¬ 
ian  agriculturists. 

In  all  Somaliland,  which  is  in  the  equatorial  zone, 
the  climate  is  such  that  the  white  laborer  cannot  five 
in  the  fields,  and  native  labor  is  so  scarce  and  indo- 
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lent  as  to  barely  suffice  for  the  cultivation  which  the 
indigenes  are  already  carrying  on  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  domestic  needs,  and  for  the  few  enter¬ 
prises  already  initiated  by  Italians.  In  Eritrea, 
which  is  in  the  tropical  zone,  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
high  tablelands,  which  from  considerations  of  cli¬ 
mate  would  be  well  suited  to  the  white  small  farmer, 
is  scarcely  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
native  population  itself,  which  in  this  section  is  ex¬ 
clusively  agricultural.  In  the  lowlands  of  Eritrea  the 
climate  is  abominably  hot  and  the  soil,  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  any  sort,  would  require  irrigation  on  a  very 
large  scale.  In  Libya  the  coastal  climate  is  mari¬ 
time,  not  differing  greatly  from  that  of  Sicily,  while 
that  of  the  high  plateaus  lying  between  the  coastal 
plain  and  the  desert  feels  the  influence  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  desert. 
The  soil  in  some  limited  regions  is  fertile,  but  in 
most  of  the  territory  it  is  arid.  There  is  much  water 
below  the  surface,  but  it  lies  thirty  to  sixty  feet  be¬ 
low,  and  here  again  irrigation  on  a  very  large  scale 
must  be  developed. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that  cultivation 
is  not  already  proceeding  with  a  steadily  increasing 
rhythm  in  all  Italy’s  colonies.  Barley  is  the  staple  of 
life  for  the  natives  of  Libya  and  is  produced  in  suf- 
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ficient  amount,  not  only  for  local  consumption,  but, 
in  good  agricultural  years  in  Cyrenaica,  also  for  ex¬ 
portation.  Wheat  is  grown,  but  not  yet  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  local  consumption.  Tobacco 
farming  is  extensive  and  the  product  is  ample 
enough  to  supply  the  entire  Libyan  market,  with  a 
balance  for  exportation.  Olive  culture  is  being 
widely  developed,  and  the  export  of  olive  oil  should 
begin  in  a  not  distant  future.  There  are  already  half 
a  million  olive  trees  in  Tripolitania  alone,  and  they 
are  especially  luxuriant  in  Tripoli  itself,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  oasis  in  all  North 
Africa.  Great  groves  of  new  olive  trees  have  been 
successfully  planted,  also  on  the  dunes  where  re¬ 
forestation  is  urgent.  In  Cyrenaica,  including  olives 
and  wild  olives,  the  number  of  trees  is  estimated  at 
two  million.  The  date  palm  constitutes  the  richest 
natural  resource  for  satisfying  the  native’s  needs,  its 
fruit  offering  him  sustenance,  its  leaves  serving  for 
the  fabrication  of  many  articles  of  dress  and  of 
domestic  use,  and  its  trunk  and  leaves  being  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  the  construction  of  his  house. 
There  are  two  million  of  these  palms  in  Tripolitania, 
and  a  somewhat  smaller  number  in  Cyrenaica.  For 
their  conservation  and  for  the  planting  of  new  trees 
the  Government  is  doing  much. 
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Throughout  Libya,  but  particularly  in  Cyrenaica, 
the  raising  of  live-stock  (cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
donkeys)  is  widely  carried  on,  and  hides  and  wool 
figure  among  the  most  important  articles  of  expor¬ 
tation. 

Among  the  other  important  exports  from  Libya 
are  sponges,  which  are  the  finest  found  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  canned  tunny-fish, 
henna  leaves,  which  are  prized  for  dyeing,  and  alfa 
(esparto-grass),  of  which  increasing  quantities  are 
annually  consumed  by  European  paper  manufac¬ 
tures.  From  Eritrea  the  chief  exports  are  linseed, 
hides,  coffee,  mother-of-pearl,  wood,  salt,  and  seeds 
of  the  dum  palm,  widely  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
imitation-ivory  buttons;  from  Somaliland,  hides, 
cotton,  native  textiles,  salt,  which  should  soon  be  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  most  of  the  markets  of 
Western  Asia,  a  little  ivory,  and  a  little  corn. 

But  in  no  one  of  the  colonies  does  the  amount  of 
exports  even  approximate  that  of  imports.  In  Libya 
their  value  is  only  one  fifth  that  of  the  imports;  in 
Somaliland  it  is  a  little  over  one  third;  in  Eritrea  a 
little  over  one  half.  In  1925  the  combined  exports 
of  the  three  colonies  amounted  to  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  million  lire,  less  than  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  prevailing. 
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Italy  is  spending  twenty-eight  million  lire  in  en¬ 
larging  and  improving  the  port  of  Bengasi  in  Cyren- 
aica,  and  must  soon  spend  large  sums  in  constructing 
a  good  port  at  Mogadisco  in  Somaliland,  but  she  is 
building  for  the  future,  as  production  in  the  colonies 
must  be  of  slow  growth  and  it  will  be  long  before  ex¬ 
ports  passing  over  the  new  quays  will  be  sufficient  in 
volume  to  render  independent  the  maintenance  of 
the  ports  through  shipping  receipts.  The  port  of 
Tripoli  was  formerly  the  commercial  outlet  of  a  vast 
zone  of  Central  Africa,  from  which  the  products 
came  over  the  desert  by  caravan.  But  this  trade  has 
been  entirely  diverted  to  other  parts  of  the  continent 
by  French,  English,  and  Egyptian  railways  recently 
constructed  in  Central  Africa. 

A  government  must  spend  money  freely  upon  any 
new  colony,  if  it  would  see  it  develop  healthily,  but 
when  colonial  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  requiring  no 
costly  works  of  irrigation,  and  when  mineral  re¬ 
sources  are  rich  and  abundant,  the  same  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  Government  will  naturally 
open  out  vastly  greater  opportunities  for  colonial 
immigration  than  in  arid  colonies,  and  will  procure 
raw  materials  with  which  to  feed  home  industries 
and  strengthen  the  country’s  position  in  the  balance 
of  international  payments.  In  Italy’s  present 
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colonies  no  mineral  deposits  of  importance  have  yet 
been  discovered  or  seem  likely  to  be  discovered.  In 
them  neither  coal,  nor  iron,  nor  oil,  nor  phosphates, 
of  all  of  which  her  industries  are  in  such  need,  are  to 
be  had,  though  active  prospecting  has  been  carried 
on.  Furthermore,  many  of  her  present  colonial 
products,  the  olives,  the  fruit,  the  wine,  the  tunny 
fish  of  Libya  duplicate  products  of  Italy’s  own  south¬ 
ern  provinces;  on  the  other  hand,  rubber,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  not  grown  in  Italy,  nor 
in  any  quantity  in  her  present  colonies,  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  products  in  a  new  colony  would  help 
fundamentally  .toward  her  commercial  independ¬ 
ence.  Raw  materials  promoting  industrial  expansion 
will  bring  quicker  demographic  relief  than  agricul¬ 
tural  territory  suitable  for  immigration. 

Federzoni  justly  declared  some  years  ago  that 
from  the  agricultural  standpoint  Tripolitania  is 
worth  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  Tunis,  and  it  is 
Italian  labor  that  has  reclaimed  the  soil  of  Tunis. 
Rut  agricultural  growth  there  has  been  slow.  Forty- 
six  years  have  passed  since  the  French  occupied  the 
territory  and  there  are  now  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  Europeans  in  the  colony.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  remarkable  record  of  immigration. 

It  is  evident  that  Libya  and  Eritrea  and  Somali- 
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land  leave  Italy’s  great  problems  unsolved.  If  she 
is  to  overcome  the  difficulties  imposed  by  her  con¬ 
tinuous  increase  of  population,  and  is  to  remedy  her 
deficiency  in  raw  materials  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
she  must  acquire  other  colonies  of  far  less  restricted 
resources  and  far  more  capable  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER  X 

MYOPIA  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  PARIS 
Injustice  of  Colonial  Settlements 

The  world’s  golden  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to 
Italy  by  satisfying  her  requirements  for  additional 
colonies,  was  offered  in  the  drafting  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  but  the  world  did  not  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity.  Italy  had  gone  to  the  Congress 
of  Paris  happily  conscious  of  having  played  an  im¬ 
portant  and  valiant  part  in  winning  the  common 
victory  over  the  Central  Empires.  By  her  neutrality 
in  August,  1914,  and  by  her  entry  into  the  war  in 
May,  1915,  she  had  created  a  balance  of  military 
power  favorable  to  the  Allies,  and  her  own  sacri¬ 
fices  during  her  four  years  of  ghastly  struggle  had 
been,  in  proportion  to  her  resources,  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  allied  nations,  her  losses  amounting 
to  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dead  and  nine 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  wounded.  On 
July  1, 1918,  according  to  Mortara’s  statistics,  Italy 
had  under  arms  five  hundred  and  fourteen  out  of 
every  thousand  men  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  while  France  had  five  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
and  Great  Britain  had  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
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By  the  glorious  victory  of  Vittorio  Veneto  of  No¬ 
vember  4  of  that  year  she  had  terminated  the  war  on 
her  front  against  Austria.  In  consideration  of  her 
precious  services  to  the  common  cause  Italy  had 
expected  to  receive,  and  had  a  right  to  receive,  fair 
treatment  in  the  world’s  settlement  at  Paris.  Her 
expectations  were  not  realized. 

Much  has  been  written  in  bitterness  by  patriots 
of  all  nations  regarding  the  settlements  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Paris,  and  not  the  least  regarding  the  colonial 
settlements  which  particularly  interest  us  in  these 
pages.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  reecho  that  bitterness. 
A  plain  statement  of  some  of  the  facts  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach  very  definite  conclu¬ 
sions. 

After  such  a  gigantic  struggle  as  the  World  War, 
peace  naturally  found  all  the  European  combatants 
in  a  state  of  extreme  physical  exhaustion,  with 
riches  dispersed,  treasuries  depleted,  and  nerves  un¬ 
strung.  The  nations  were  not  in  a  charitable  mood, 
and  each  of  the  victors  was  anxious  to  secure  for  him¬ 
self  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  spoils  of  war 
with  which  to  repair  his  desperate  losses,  and  with 
the  glamor  of  which  to  quiet  the  post-war  discontent 
of  the  masses.  Each  Ally  was  suspicious  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  fellows  and  all  were  fearful  of  the  van- 
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quished,  who  had  made  them  purchase  victory  at  so 
dear  a  price.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  superior  wis¬ 
dom  as  to  what  settlements  would  best  make  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
nor  were  Woodrow  Wilson’s  efforts  to  achieve  the 
idealistic  solution  of  problems  created  by  inevitably 
conflicting  material  interests  likely  to  be  generally 
acceptable  to  those  concerned. 

Colonial  settlements  figured  prominently  among 
the  difficulties  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  these 
were  not  fully  comprehensible  to  America  which, 
unlike  Great  Britain,  had  never  been  obliged  to  seek 
colonial  expansion  from  necessities  of  commerce  or 
of  the  investment  of  capital,  and  which,  unlike  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Japan,  had  never  been  forced  to  seek 
overseas  territory  as  an  outlet  for  a  great  surplus 
population.  America,  endowed  by  Nature  with 
seemingly  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  did  not 
know  what  it  was  passionately  to  covet  distant  lands 
with  the  perfectly  legitimate  desire  of  satisfying  ur¬ 
gent  national  needs  of  what  fortunately  were  for  her 
the  commonest  raw  materials. 

The  agitation  of  the  Allies  over  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands  did  not  originate,  however,  at  the 
peace  table ;  it  began  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  itself,  and  outlasted  the  war;  indeed  it  is  still 
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going  on.  Hardly  had  the  struggle  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Empires  commenced,  when  Allied  diplomats 
began  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  be  done  with 
conquered  territory  if  the  Allies  were  to  win.  Of 
course  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  were  indulging 
at  the  same  time  in  similar  speculations  as  to  the 
equitable  distribution  of  Allied  territory  that  would 
follow  the  expected  German  triumph,  but  as  the 
Central  Empires  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  final  victory,  their  speculations 
scarcely  interest  us  here. 

For  the  Allies,  in  the  event  of  their  victory,  the 
old  Empire  of  the  Turks,  with  its  enormously  rich, 
unexploited  natural  resources,  would  offer  the  rich¬ 
est  booty.  Here  were  to  be  had  vast  untouched 
deposits  of  oil,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  silver,  with 
wide  expanses  of  fertile  agricultural  land.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  March,  1915,  France,  Russia,  and  Great 
Rritain  came  to  a  secret  understanding  by  which 
Constantinople  was  to  be  given  to  Russia,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  *  French  and  English  demands  . . .  both 
within  the  confines  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  in 
other  places  be  satisfied.’ 

The  second  secret  treaty  regarding  the  future 
allied  division  of  conquered  territory  was  that  signed 
at  London,  April  26,  1915,  between  Great  Britain, 
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France,  and  Russia  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the 
other,  Italy,  which  was  about  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  To  Italy,  besides  possession  of 
the  Trentino,  the  Upper  Adige,  and  portions  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  all  of  which  were  hers  by  natu- 
ural  right,  but  domination  over  which  had  long  been 
held  by  Austria,  the  treaty  guaranteed :  ‘  a  right,  in 
case  of  the  total  or  partial  partition  of  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  to  receive  an  equitable  share  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  territory  approximately  coinciding 
with  the  Province  of  Adalia.’  Furthermore,  by  this 
same  covenant  Italy  was  promised  an  extension  of 
territory  for  Eritrea,  Somaliland,  and  Libya,  if 
France  and  Great  Rritain,  ‘should  extend  their 
colonial  possessions  in  Africa  at  the  expense  of 
Germany’;  full  sovereignty  over  the  islands  of  the 
Dodecanese,  already  in  Italy’s  possession,  was  also 
conceded.  From  these  terms  of  the  treaty  it  seemed 
that  an  Allied  victory  would  certainly  bring  large 
satisfaction  of  Italy’s  needs  of  colonial  expansion, 
with  territory  rich  in  raw  materials.  Asquith,  the 
British  Premier,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Guildhall  held 
in  the  preceding  November,  had  proclaimed  the  fall 
of  the  entire  Ottoman  dominion  ‘  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  Asia’ ;  and  the  promised  region  of  Adalia, 
where  Italy  before  the  war  had  obtained  from  the 
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Turks  an  important  railway  concession,  was  known 
to  abound  in  valuable  natural  resources. 

The  treaty  of  London  was  followed  a  year  later 
by  two  other  secret  agreements,  between  France 
and  Russia  and  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
known  as  the  Sazonov-Paleologue  treaty  of  April  26, 
1916,  determining  the  dismemberment  of  northern 
Asiatic  Turkey  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty  of  May,  1916, 
similarly  dismembering  southern  Asiatic  Turkey  to 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Russia  was  to  receive  an  enormous  expanse  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covering  some  sixty  thousand  square  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  Persian  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea,  rich 
in  copper,  silver,  and  salt,  and  including  the  impor¬ 
tant  fortress  of  Erzerum  and  the  valuable  port  of 
Trebizond.  France  was  to  receive  all  the  important 
coast  of  Syria  almost  as  far  south  as  Acre,  with  an 
immense  hinterland  stretching  east  as  far  as  the  Ti¬ 
gris  River;  also  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  extending  from  Syria  well  into  Asia  Minor 
beyond  Mersina,  with  another  immense  hinterland 
to  the  northeast.  Great  Britain’s  share  was  to  be  an 
appetizing  slice  of  Mesopotamia  rich  in  oil,  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad,  with  the  Palestine 
ports  of  Acre  and  Haifa. 
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These  treaties,  as  we  see,  absolutely  ignored  all 
rights  of  Italy  to  expansion  in  these  territories,  al¬ 
though  the  treaty  of  London  had  explicitly  admitted 
Italy’s  vital  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  equilibrium.  But  the  Sykes-Picot  covenant 
went  further,  making  Italy’s  exclusion  positive  and 
final,  for  it  solemnly  bound  France  and  England  not 
to  allow  any  other  nation  rights  in  this  great  region 
of  the  old  Turkish  Empire  which  they  were  furtively 
dismembering.  Of  all  of  these  arrangements  Italy 
was  kept  ignorant,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  faithful  ally,  whose  armies  at  this  very 
time  were  shedding  their  blood  freely  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  common  victory  that  would  make  the 
coveted  partition  of  enemy  territory  possible.  As  a 
nationalist  writer,  recently  discussing  these  diplo¬ 
matic  intrigues,  has  put  it:  ‘France,  Russia,  and 
England  constituted  a  united  front  against  Italy,  at 
the  same  time  that  with  Italy  they  constituted  a 
united  front  against  Germany.  In  the  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  Italy  was  treated  as  an  enemy.’ 

The  Italians  soon  scented  the  diplomatic  embroil¬ 
ment  that  made  for  their  damage,  and  after  much 
insistent  protesting  on  their  part,  and  much  ter¬ 
giversation  on  the  part  of  their  embarrassed  Allies, 
finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  they  obtained 
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communication  of  the  text  of  the  secret  agreements. 
To  appease  them  a  meeting  of  Rritish,  French,  and 
Italian  diplomats  was  called  at  St.  Jean  de  Mauri- 
enne  in  April,  1917,  for  the  elaboration  of  compensa¬ 
tions  in  Italy’s  favor,  and  after  some  months  of  sub¬ 
sequent  haggling  it  was  accorded  that  she  should  re¬ 
ceive  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  valuable  zone  of 
influence  to  the  north.  This  concession,  however, 
was  made  conditional  upon  the  approval  of  Russia. 

At  about  this  same  time  the  question  as  to  what 
disposition  was  to  be  made  of  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa  began  to  be  discussed  openly  in  England. 
Walter  Long,  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  declared  in  a 
public  meeting,  February  1,  1917,  at  Westminster, 
that  the  colonies  would  never  be  restored  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  press  echoed  the  statement  with  un¬ 
animous  approval,  insisting  that  it  was  necessary 
that  England  retain  for  herself  German  East  Africa 
and  German  Southwest  Africa,  allowing  the  Came- 
roons  to  France  and  Belgium;  Togo  also  must  be 
kept  from  Germany.  These  colonies  had  already  for 
the  most  part  been  taken  possession  of  by  English 
and  French  colonial  troops,  but  such  occupation  did 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians,  constitute  a  right  of 
permanent  possession.  As  Giuseppe  Piazza,  one  of 
Italy’s  best  colonial  authorities  wrote  at  the  time: 
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‘  Such  declarations  as  those  of  the  English  Colonial 
Minister  and  press  mean  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
entire  diplomatic-territorial  equilibrium  of  Africa  . . . 
rendering  necessary  a  complete  revision  of  the 
African  map.  If  unity  in  the  war  and  a  united  front 
of  the  Allies  are  more  than  empty  words,  the  fact  of 
direct  conquest  should  have  only  a  relative  value. 
The  measure  of  real  value  should  be  found  in  the 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  conquest 
and  its  permanence,  and  as  to  whether  the  general 
victory  of  the  Allies  in  Europe  and  in  the  colonies, 
would  have  been  possible,  if  any  one  of  the  Allies 
—  for  example,  and  more  particularly,  Italy,  which 
belonged  to  another  European  political  group  —  had 
not  entered  the  Alliance,  or,  worse  still,  had  entered 
the  war  on  the  other  side.  Viewing  the  question  from 
this  standpoint,  the  actual  conquest  of  the  enemy’s 
colonies  is  seen  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  general 
European  victory;  and  in  tills  sense  one  is  forced  to 
admit  the  indisputable  truth  of  the  axiom  of  Dern- 
burg  and  the  German  General  Staff,  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  are  won  in  Europe.’ 

America’s  entry  into  the  war,  April  6,  1917,  gave 
promise  of  new  methods  and  new  criteria  to  be 
adopted  at  the  Allied  peace  councils.  President 
Wilson’s  views  as  to  the  future  peace  settlement 
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were  already  known  in  a  general  way,  and  caused 
considerable  uneasiness  to  the  more  powerful  Allied 
countries,  who  were  looking  forward  to  large  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  at  the  peace  table.  On  January  8, 
1918,  came  the  President’s  address  to  the  Joint  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  containing  his  famous  Fourteen 
Points,  which  further  perplexed  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  the  Allies;  in  the  address  he  asserted  without 
any  circumlocution  that  ‘the  day  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  had  gone  by.’  Allied  colonial  as¬ 
pirations  received  a  particular  jolt  from  the  fifth 
point  which  called  for:  ‘A free,  open-minded,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims, 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that 
in  determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the 
interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have 
equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  whose  title  is  to  be  considered.’  The  twelfth 
point  especially  perturbed  those  who  were  arranging 
for  the  total  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  for  in  it  the 
President  formally  declared  that  ‘the  Turkish  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a  se¬ 
cure  sovereignty,’  and  that  the  non-Turkish  portions 
should  have  the  right  of  autonomous  development. 
Worst  of  all  for  the  Old  World  statesmen  was  the 
first  point,  which  provided  for  open  diplomacy. 
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With  all  these  points,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
secret  treaties  and  their  precious  colonial  articles? 

Lloyd  George  had  attempted  to  forestall  the  effect 
of  the  Wilson  programme  by  a  speech  which  he 
made  before  the  Trade  Union  Congress  in  London 
on  January  5,  1918,  three  days  before  the  public 
communication  of  the  Fourteen  Points.  In  it  he 
made  a  specific  disavowal  of  the  imperialistic  aims  of 
the  Allies  as  mirrored  in  certain  of  the  secret  treaties, 
especially  those  relating  to  Turkey.  He  declared 
that,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  Russia,  conditions  had 
changed  and,  therefore,  arrangements  already  made 
by  the  Allies  regarding  the  subject  lands  of  Turkey 
would  not  prevent  a  free  discussion  as  to  their 
future.  This  unexpected  gesture  on  the  part  of 
Lloyd  George  was  as  politically  shrewd  as  it  was  in¬ 
sincere.  It  reassured  the  laborists  in  Great  Rritain 
and  the  Moslems  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
gave  the  appearance  of  support  to  Wilson’s  doc¬ 
trines  that  called  for  a  free  and  impartial  adjustment 
of  all  colonial  claims.  In  reality,  however,  the  British 
Premier  had  no  idea  of  sacrificing  an  acre  of  ground 
on  which  Great  Britain  had  cast  its  eye,  and  he  went 
on  cheerfully  intriguing  and  bickering  in  secret  over 
the  treaties  just  as  before;  even  after  the  Peace 
Congress  had  begun  to  sit  in  Paris  in  the  winter  of 
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1919,  the  British  and  the  French  continued  their 
private  discussions  over  the  partition  of  Turkey, 
quite  regardless  of  their  pretended  public  obsequious¬ 
ness  to  Wilson’s  wishes,  and  quite  unknown  either 
to  the  ‘Associated’  Americans,  or  to  the  ‘Allied 
Italians.’ 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  of  which  the  first  plenary 
session  was  held  on  January  18,  Wilson  made  every 
effort  that  seemed  humanly  possible  to  bring  the 
leading  allied  powers  over  to  his  own  more  ‘right¬ 
eous  ’  and  more  idealistic  point  of  view,  both  in  the 
discussion  of  the  greater  settlements  in  Europe  itself, 
and  in  the  solution  of  the  tangled  colonial  problems. 
Had  America  then  cherished  territorial  aspirations 
of  her  own,  which  she  could  have  magnanimously  re¬ 
nounced,  Wilson  might  possibly  have  been  less  un¬ 
successful.  As  it  was,  he  assumed  for  his  country 
something  of  the  ungracious  role  of  the  wise  school¬ 
master  lecturing  his  pupils  upon  the  necessity  of  for¬ 
saking  vices  which  he  himself  has  been  known  to 
have  practiced,  but  which  he  has  perhaps  outgrown. 
His  success  was  nil,  and  the  major  offenders  con¬ 
tinued  their  obnoxious  practices  secretly,  and  then 
openly,  under  his  very  nose. 

With  the  Wilson  provision  for  maintaining  intact 
the  Turkish  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  under 
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Turkish  sovereignty,  Italy  stood  to  be  the  principal 
loser  in  the  prospective  apportionment  of  colonial 
territory,  for  the  Adalia  region  which  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London  was  in¬ 
habited  by  bona-fide  Turks,  while  Turks  and  Greeks 
inhabited  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland,  which  had  been 
assigned  her  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
Although  Lloyd  George  repeatedly  asserted  in  the 
councils  of  the  Congress  that  ‘Italy  had  paid  the 
price  of  what  was  promised  her  in  the  treaty  of 
London,’  neither  England  nor  France  showed  any 
inclination  to  relinquish  in  her  favor  any  of  their 
claims  in  Mesopotamia,  or  Syria,  or  Palestine  in 
compensation.  On  the  contrary  these  two  Allies  ap¬ 
peared  pleased  at  her  plight,  and  proceeded  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  collapse  of  Russia  as  a  reason  for 
repudiating  the  treaty  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  sanctioned  by 
Russia,  whose  approval  had  been  made  a  condition 
to  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  There  was  a  moment, 
however,  when  in  the  hope  of  buying  Italy  off  from 
some  of  her  Adriatic  claims,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
slice  of  Turkey  be  given  her.  Rut  the  proposal  came 
to  nothing  for,  as  Ray  Stannard  Raker,  Wilson’s 
close  confidential  adviser  and  ardent  apologist,  has 
declared  in  a  volume  of  his  ‘World  Settlement’: 
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‘  When  it  came  really  to  cutting  out  a  piece  of  Turkey 
for  Italy  it  appeared  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
wanted  practically  all  of  it  for  themselves  —  except 
Armenia,  which,  having  only  miserable  people, 
and  no  great  riches,  could  go  to  the  United  States.’ 

But  France  and  England  went  further.  Not  only 
did  they  repudiate  their  obligation  to  support  Italy’s 
claims  upon  Smyrna,  and  refuse  her  any  compensa¬ 
tion  from  their  own  prospective  Turkish  acquisitions, 
but  they  intrigued  to  forward  a  demand  for  the 
Smyrna  region  that  had  been  brought  before  the 
Congress  by  the  Greeks.  Wilson  had  been  won  over 
to  a  recognition  of  the  Greek  claim,  partly  by  the 
eloquence  of  Yenizelos  and  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  Smyrna  was  populated  largely  by  Greeks. 

When  in  May,  1919,  the  Italians  tried  to  forestall 
Allied-Greek  action  by  sending  warships  to  Adalia 
and  Smyrna,  to  assure  possession  of  what  the  Allies 
had  promised  her,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  and 
Wilson  became  greatly  agitated  and  in  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘  Three  ’  hurriedly  decided  to  authorize  the 
Greeks  to  send  troops  to  Smyrna  at  once.  In  the 
words  of  Balter:  ‘The  Three  met  with  Venizelos  in 
Lloyd  George’s  flat  and  took  all  precautions  to  keep 
the  Italians  from  knowing  what  was  under  way.  It 
was  agreed  to  say  nothing  to  Italians  or  Turks  until 
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the  Greek  force  had  started  ....  All  this,  of  course, 
was  in  the  nature  of  conspiracy,  and  a  disreputable 
conspiracy  at  that . . .  and  it  marked,  assuredly,  the 
lowest  depths  the  Peace  Conference  reached.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  joined  in  this  movement  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  no  other  way,  at  the  moment,  of  check-  , 
mating  the  . . .  efforts  of  the  Italians.’  //i  y%vyV^ 

No  wonder  that  Baker  is  confused  as  he  draws  the 
picture!  Here  was  the  great  advocate  of  ‘open  di-  ~  ‘ 
plomacy  ’  in  a  ‘new  world,’  himself  participating  in  a 
disreputable  secret  cabal  against  one  of  the  Allies  — • 
Italy!  One  need  not  blame  the  Greeks.  They  had  no 
pact  with  Italy,  and  were  doing  only  what  the  other 
Allies  were  all  strenuously  doing,  namely,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  acquire  all  the  available  new  territory  pos¬ 
sible.  The  blame  in  trying  to  keep  Italy  out  of  Asia 
Minor  attaches  to  Great  Britain  and  France  who, 
instead  of  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  Italy,  were 
defrauding  her  of  compensations  for  which  they  ad¬ 
mitted  that  ‘  she  had  paid  the  price.’ 

Of  course  the  Allies  might  have  given  Italy  com¬ 
pensation  in  Africa,  but  when  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  German  colonies  there  came  before  the 
council  table,  it  was  the  same  story  as  in  the  case  of 
Turkish  territory.  What  was  not  already  taken  up  in 
the  old  pre-war  colonies  of  the  Allies,  was  acutely 
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wanted  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 
Heroic  Belgium  was  not  being  treated  any  too  gener¬ 
ously  in  Europe  by  the  Peace  Conference,  and  excep¬ 
tion  could  not  be  taken  to  her  getting  some  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  valuable  compensation  in  Africa.  But  the 
other  two  Allies  seemed  to  be  getting  more  than 
enough  everywhere.  By  the  treaty  of  London,  as 
has  been  said,  Italy  had  been  promised  extensions  of 
her  colonial  frontiers  in  Africa  in  case  France  and 
Great  Britain  should  enlarge  their  possessions  there 
by  the  acquisition  of  German  colonies.  But  when 
Italy  presented  her  reasonable  requests  for  the 
frontier  extensions,  the  French  and  British  refused 
them  in  part,  and  only  grudgingly  granted  some  of 
the  less  important,  which  failed  to  include  any  area 
of  fertile  ground  colonizable  by  the  white  farmer,  or 
any  known  deposit  of  minerals.  Italy  improved 
somewhat  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Libya  and 
Somaliland,  but  the  riches  which  she  acquired  there 
were  only  more  rocks  and  sand  and  territory  which 
the  white  man  cannot  work. 

President  Wilson  agreed  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Big  Four,  that  German  colonies  should  not  be 
restored.  The  wisdom  of  the  decision  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  for  Germany  has  a  growing  population  and 
growing  industries,  and  she  has  need  of  colonial  out- 
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lets  quite  as  truly  as  other  European  powers.  As 
Manly  0.  Hudson,  legal  adviser  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  has  written:  ‘In  the  terms  of  the 
next  half-century  in  international  relations,  it  might 
have  contributed  to  a  more  stable  world  to  have  left 
some  of  her  African  possessions  to  Germany.’  He 
might  have  added  that  it  would  also  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  same  end  to  have  given  a  valuable 
colonial  outlet  to  Italy.  But  it  was  decided  other¬ 
wise. 

For  the  distribution  of  colonies  Wilson  strongly 
favored  the  scheme  of  mandates  proposed  by  General 
Smuts  of  the  South  African  Union,  and  he  forced  the 
unwilling  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  to  accept  it. 
Smuts  himself  wished  to  have  it  applied  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  not  to  African  territory,  for  the  South 
African  Union  wished  to  annex  German  Southwest 
Africa  outright.  By  the  mandatory  system  the  new 
holders  of  ex-Turkish  territory  and  of  ex-German 
colonies  cannot  regard  these  as  possessions,  but  can 
only  administer  them,  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  mandataries  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  correctness  of  their  administration  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  mandatory  system,  as  Hud¬ 
son  states,  ‘meant  different  things  to  different  people 
[at  the  conferences];  to  some  of  them  it  was  a  dis- 
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guise  for  annexation.’  For  us,  the  essential  point  is 
that  the  mandatory  power,  under  slight  supervision, 
holds  full  and  presumably  permanent  control  of  the 
territory  under  administration. 

It  was  not  the  League  itself,  but  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Great  Powers,  which  at  Paris  on  May 
7, 1919,  and  at  San  Remo  in  April,  1920,  distributed 
the  mandates,  and  it  distributed  them,  except  so  far 
as  Italy  was  concerned,  principally  on  the  basis  of  ar¬ 
rangements  made  in  the  secret  treaties  against  which 
Wilson  had  so  bitterly  inveighed.  England  got  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Palestine,  German  East  Africa  almost  en¬ 
tire,  a  part  of  the  Cameroons  and  a  part  of  Togo. 
The  South  African  Union  (a  Rritish  dominion)  got 
German  Southwest  Africa.  Australia  (a  Rritish  do¬ 
minion)  got  New  Guinea  and  several  Pacific  islands. 
New  Zealand  (a  Rritish  dominion)  got  Samoa. 
France  got  Syria,  a  part  of  Togo  and  a  part  of  the 
Cameroons.  Belgium  got  Ruanda  Orundi  which  was 
a  part  of  German  East  Africa.  Portugal  got  Kionga. 
Japan  got  islands  in  the  Pacific.  And  Italy  got  — 
nothing!  As  a  recent  writer  in  the  ‘  Nuova  Antologia  ’ 
has  put  it:  ‘In  this  apportionment  Italy  was  ex¬ 
cluded  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
victorious  [on  her  section  of  the  united  front],  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  she  had  lost  six  hundred 
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and  fifty-two  thousand  dead  in  the  war,  that  she  had 
[nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand]  wounded, 
that  she  had  spent  a  hundred  and  ninety  billions  in 
war  expenses,  that  she  had  lost  thirty  billions  in 
sunken  ships  and  forty  billions  in  the  devastation  of 
her  invaded  territory  (a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  billions  of  lire  which  the  war  cost  her) .  She  was 
excluded  notwithstanding  the  insufficiency  of  her 
own  cultivable  territory  for  the  support  of  her  popu¬ 
lation,  notwithstanding  her  absolute  lack  of  raw 
materials,  and  notwithstanding  her  demographic  in¬ 
crease  which  is  equivalent  each  year  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  an  entire  province.’ 

To  the  historian,  looking  back  after  a  period  of 
years,  the  action  of  the  Allies  seems  incredible.  No 
impartial  voice  outside  was  raised  in  Italy’s  behalf. 
Wilson  was  too  vexed  over  opposition  to  his  will  at 
the  Congress  to  be  impartial;  he  had  not  a  sufficiently 
wide  grasp  of  the  problems  of  individual  nations;  he 
was  too  intent  upon  realizing  his  own  cherished 
scheme  for  a  League  of  Nations,  to  which  lesser 
interests  must  be  sacrificed;  he  needed  the  help  of 
those  who  were  stronger  than  Italy,  and  who  were 
against  her. 

But  as  the  same  writer  in  the  ‘Nuova  Antologia’ 
declares,  if  ‘the  mandates,  so  far  as  Italy  is  con- 
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cerned,  constitute  one  of  the  insincere  chapters  of 
the  peace  treaties . . .  [one  must  remember]  that 
when  an  injustice  has  been  committed,  it  creates  a 
problem,  always  open,  until  amendatory  justice 
comes  to  resolve  it.’ 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  BIRTH  OF  FASCISM 

A  Revision  of  the  Mandates  Making  for  World  Equity 

and  Progress 

No  one  who  lived  in  Italy  during  the  long,  troubled 
months  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  during  the 
period  immediately  following,  will  ever  forget  the 
intense  anxiety  with  which  the  Italian  people,  day 
by  day,  scrutinized  the  news  of  the  arduous  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Paris,  and  their  passionate  grief  and  exasper¬ 
ation  over  the  gross  injustice  meted  out  to  them  in 
the  world  settlement.  The  state  of  public  opinion 
was  the  more  excited,  and  its  effect  upon  the  ob¬ 
server  was  the  more  dramatic,  as  disillusionment 
followed  closely  upon  the  joy  and  exultation  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  as  the  perverse  rulings  of  the  Congress 
seemed  to  blast  well-founded  hopes  alike  of  early 
economic  rehabilitation  and  of  a  solution  of  the  har¬ 
assing  problems  of  raw  materials  and  outlets  for 
overpopulation.  Italy’s  aspirations  had  been  denied 
in  part  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  well  as  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  bitter  dissensions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
had  placed  in  mocking  ridicule  the  chimerical  idea  of 
a  fraternity  of  nations. 
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The  three  years  that  followed  were  the  darkest 
through  which  Italy  has  passed  since  her  unification 
as  a  nation,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  innate  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  people,  bolshevism  would  have 
triumphed  supreme,  with  consequences  for  Europe 
which,  happily,  can  never  be  estimated.  The  Italian 
disappointment  and  discouragement  were  all  the 
more  bitter  because  of  the  great  popular  awakening, 
spiritual  and  material,  which  the  war  had  brought. 
The  people  knew  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  which  they 
had  proved  themselves  capable,  and  they  were  now 
aware  of  their  strength.  Italy  was  no  longer  the 
Italy  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  worried  states¬ 
men  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  had  failed  to 
understand  this  and,  therefore,  had  no  idea  of  the  in¬ 
tense,  permanent  reaction  which  their  treatment  of 
Italy  was  certain  to  provoke.  An  awakened  nation 
cannot  accept  as  definitive  a  situation,  created  by  in¬ 
justice,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  provide 
for  the  life  and  development  of  her  population  beyond 
the  near  future.  And  there  is  no  people  in  which  the 
feeling  for  justice  is  more  intense,  and  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  injustice  more  passionate,  than  the  Italians. 
A  former  British  ambassador  at  Rome  and  a  keen 
student  of  Italy,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  has  suggested 
that  this  characteristic  is  ‘in  some  measure  an  in- 
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heritance  from  the  State  which  gave  law  to  the 

world. 

»  > 

In  the  first  period  of  nation-wide  disappointment 
and  discouragement  social  conditions  developed  that 
soon  became  alarming.  Disorganization  spread  rap¬ 
idly,  general  strike  followed  general  strike,  ministry 
followed  ministry,  each  successive  government  prov¬ 
ing  equal  to  its  predecessor  in  incapability  of  coping 
with  the  situation.  General  elections  were  held,  but 
resulted  only  in  a  greatly  increased  socialist  repre¬ 
sentation  in  parliament,  and  in  further  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  strong  current  that  had  set  in  toward 
communism. 

Many  factories  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
workmen,  who  in  some  instances  kidnaped  the 
owners  and  managers  in  order  to  force  them  to 
conduct  the  works  under  their  dictation,  while  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  demanded  that  par¬ 
liament  pass  a  bill  recognizing  the  principle  of  work¬ 
men’s  control  over  industry.  Communists  occupied 
municipal  buildings,  raising  the  red  flag  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  undisturbed  possession.  War  veterans  were 
reviled  and  maltreated,  and  army  officers  could  walk 
in  the  public  streets  in  uniform  only  at  their  peril.  In 
many  regions  automobiles  were  not  allowed  to  cir¬ 
culate  unless  they  were  furnished  with  communist 
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permits.  Murder  and  rapine  were  committed  openly 
and  with  impunity  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
a  veritable  reign  of  terror  was  established,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  provinces  of  Bologna,  Mantova,  Forli, 
Ravenna,  and  Rovigo.  During  this  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stood  by  powerless. 

Then  the  reaction  came,  reaction  for  law  and 
order,  for  civic  liberty,  for  economic  rehabilitation, 
for  a  revaluation  of  Italy’s  place  among  the  nations. 
It  moved  swiftly  and  overwhelmingly.  Voices  that 
brooked  no  contradiction  were  raised,  affirming  that 
the  war  had  not  been  fought  and  won  in  vain,  and  that 
the  Future  was  for  Italy.  The  most  active  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  reaction  were  a  group  of  patriots, 
almost  all  of  them  ex-service  men  for  whom  danger 
was  no  deterrent,  who  took  as  a  distinctive  article 
of  dress  the  black  shirt,  and  who  called  themselves 
Fascists.1 

1  The  name  * Fascio  ’  was  assumed  by  the  new  band  of  militant  patriots 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  ‘Associations,’  ‘Societies,’  ‘Unions’  of  war 
veterans.  It  was  only  when  the  success  of  the  organization  seemed  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  content  of  the  word  Fascio  was  examined,  and  the  old 
Roman  name  was  recalled,  Fascis  Littorio,  symbol  of  order,  authority, 
discipline.  In  the  meantime  the  participants  in  the  movement  had  come 
to  be  known  as  Fascisti  (Fascists),  and  later  the  movement  itself  as  Fas¬ 
cisms  (Fascism).  Originally,  however,  the  word  Fascismo  was  not  intended 
to  indicate  the  profession  of  any  body  of  doctrine.  The  Fascisti  entered 
upon  their  victorious  career  unfettered  by  theories,  inspired  only  by  the 
single  determination  to  do  each  day’s  work  as  it  presented  itself,  and  to 
solve  problems  practically  one  by  one;  the  only  preconceived  Fascist  pro¬ 
gramme  was  that  of  creating  a  reorganized  Modern  Italy,  disciplined  and 
prosperous  at  home,  respected  and,  if  necessary,  feared  abroad. 
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The  first  Fascio  was  formed  at  Milan,  March  23, 
1919,  and  contained  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  but  they  were  men  of  action,  of  superb 
patriotic  faith,  and  their  leader  was  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini,  a  great  organizer,  a  great  patriot,  the  greatest 
figure  in  Europe  which  the  war  has  produced.  The 
Fasci  spread  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  parts  of 
Italy  most  infected  by  communism ;  strikes  and  ter¬ 
rorism  were  soon  checked,  order  was  restored,  and 
the  nation  rallied  about  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  its 
soldier  King,  whose  clear  head  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  merged  the  Fasci  in  the  Government,  calling 
their  big,  inspired  leader  in  the  black  shirt,  October 
31,  1922,  to  be  his  prime  minister. 

The  story  of  the  extraordinary  development  and 
success  of  Fascism  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeat¬ 
ing.  With  his  simple  watchword,  ‘Work  and  Disci¬ 
pline,’  Mussolini’s  iron  hand  wrought  order  out  of 
chaos,  economic  prosperity  out  of  economic  disso¬ 
lution,  and  restored  to  the  nation  its  momentarily 
shaken  faith  in  itself  and  the  future.  Italy’s  re¬ 
covery  has  been  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
post-war  Europe,  and  while  it  means  that  this  coun¬ 
try  can  no  longer  be  counted  negligible  at  interna¬ 
tional  council  tables,  it  should  also  make  strongly 
for  the  future  stability  of  world  politics,  if  these 
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are  to  follow  lines  of  equity  and  universal  progress. 

On  November  27,  1922,  in  his  second  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  Mussolini  thus  outlined  his  views  on 
international  relations:  ‘I  think  that  our  foreign 
policy  should  have  as  its  supreme  aim  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace.  ...  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  the 
possibility  of  war  in  mind;  it  cannot  be  discarded  a 
priori,  because  in  that  case  we  should  find  ourselves 
unarmed  before  the  other  nations  in  arms.  ...  I 
think  that  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Allies,  and 
perhaps  also  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  who  had 
not  yet  attained  a  true  vision  of  Italy,  see  her  as  she 
really  is;  not  as  something  vaguely  prehistoric,  not 
the  Italy  of  monuments  and  libraries  —  all  most  re¬ 
spectable  things  —  but  Italy  as  I  see  her  born  under 
my  eyes,  the  Italy  of  to-day,  overflowing  with  vi¬ 
tality,  prepared  to  give  herself  a  new  lease  of  life, 
serene  and  beautiful;  an  Italy  which  does  not  live 
like  a  parasite  on  the  past,  but  is  prepared  to  build 
up  her  own  future  with  her  own  forces  and  through 
her  own  work  and  martyrdom.  This  is  the  Italy 
which  has  now  flashed,  and  perhaps  not  so  vaguely, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  representatives  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  henceforward  must  be  convinced  that, 
whether  they  wish  it,  or  not,  Italy  does  not  intend  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  others,  but  intends  with  dignity 
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to  vindicate  all  her  rights,  and  with  no  less  dignity 
to  protect  all  her  interests.’ 

From  the  early  days  the  Fascists  had  as  their  al¬ 
lies  another  group  of  equally  fervid  young  patriots, 
whom  we  saw  before  the  war  active  in  promoting  a 
forward  colonial  policy,  the  Nationalists.  These  be¬ 
came  fused  in  Fascism  after  the  March  on  Rome 
which  the  two  parties  made  together,  and  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  two  also  became  fused  into  one. 
Mussolini  felt  Italy’s  need  of  colonial  expansion 
quite  as  deeply  as  did  Federzoni,  the  strong  Nation¬ 
alist  leader,  and  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Padova, 
June  1, 1923,  the  former  revealed  without  reserve  his 
vision  of  the  future:  ‘I  feel  within  me  something 
more  than  a  hope,  indeed  a  supreme  certainty,  which 
is  this:  that  by  the  will  of  the  leaders,  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  people,  and  by  the  sacrifices  of  past, 
present,  and  future  generations,  Imperial  Italy,  the 
Italy  of  our  dreams,  will  be  for  us  the  reality  of  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

To  the  European  neighbors  of  Italy  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  irritating  than  to  hear  Fascism  talk  about 
‘empire’;  and  to  the  Italians  of  to-day  there  is 
nothing  more  irritating  than  the  way  in  which  these 
European  neighbors  choose  to  misrepresent  her  pur¬ 
poses,  when  she  states  imperial  claims  that  are  only 
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for  extra-European,  overseas  territory  such  as  these 
neighbors  themselves  already  possess  in  superabun¬ 
dance.  Has  there  not  been  for  centuries  a  British 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  which  has 
served  Great  Britain  in  extraordinary  measure  for 
the  satisfaction  of  her  impelling  needs  of  racial 
growth  and  industrial  and  commercial  expansion? 
And  does  not  the  French  Republic  possess  a  vast 
Colonial  Empire  (disregarding  the  official  name), 
which  serves  her  for  industrial  and  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion,  though  she  has  no  surplus  French  popula¬ 
tion  with  which  to  people  it?  Why  then,  when  Italy 
aspires  to  obtain  colonial  territory  suitable  for  the 
settlement  of  her  rapidly  increasing  population,  and 
from  which  to  derive  raw  materials  in  order  to  render 
her  industries  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  as 
English,  French,  German,  Belgian,  and  American  in¬ 
dustries  are  independent,  why  when  Italy  claims  a 
right  to  overseas  colonial  expansion  of  which  she, 
more  than  any  other  nation  to-day,  has  need,  should 
she  alone  be  accused  of  inordinate  ambition,  and 
megalomania,  and  a  vainglorious  desire  to  restore 
the  old  Roman  Empire,  or  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire?  Such  accusations  are  manifestly  absurd,  and 
cannot  be  made  in  honesty  and  good  faith. 

Compare  the  territorial  position  of  Italy  with  that 
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of  other  great  European  countries,1  with  that  of 
France,  for  example,  as  the  country  which  most 
closely  resembles  Italy  in  geography,  population, 
and  history.  In  ‘Foreign  Affairs’  of  December  15, 
1923,  the  territory  and  population  of  Greater  France 
were  estimated  as  follows: 


Territory 

Area  in  Square  Miles 

Population 

France 

212,659 

39,302,989 

Asiatic  Colonies 

317,074 

23,012,819 

African  Colonies 

5,245,727 

35,604,820 

American  Colonies 

33,166 

522,398 

Oceanian  Colonies 

9,170 

82,263 

Total 

5,817,796 

98,525,289 

These  figures  show  that  France,  with  a  French  popu¬ 
lation  that  is  practically  stationary  of  less  than  forty 
million,  and  European  territory  of  a  little  over  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  controls  an  overseas 


1  Table  of  the  African  possessions,  including  mandates,  held  by  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to-day: 


African 

Possessions 

Extent  in  Sq. 
Kilometers 

Population 

Land  under 
Cultivation  in 
Hectares 

Cultivable 
Land  not 
Cultivated 

French 

10,650,880 

35,247,154 

35,010,000 

100,575,000 

British 

9,921,978 

50,421,647 

85,650,000 

214,520,000 

Belgian 

2,419,000 

18,012,000 

11,000,000 

80,000,000 

Portuguese 

2,409,279 

8,195,582 

9,320,000 

51,000,000 

Italian 

2,119,000 

2,010,694 

1,459,000 

6,111,000 

Spanish 

347,132 

1,412,823 

180,000 

6,400,000 

The  population  of  all  of  the  great  possessions  given  above  is  almost 
entirely  indigenous,  excepting  that  of  the  South  African  Union,  which 
is  about  one  fifth  European,  that  of  Algiers,  which  is  about  one  sixth 
European,  and  that  of  Tunis,  which  is  about  one  twelfth  European. 

Owing  to  conflicting  boundary  claims  and  the  unexplored  state  of  much 
of  the  country,  African  statistics  must  be  considered  generally  as  only  ap¬ 
proximate.  This  table  differs  from  that  given  in  Foreign  Affairs  as  to  the 
extent  of  French  African  territory. 
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territory  of  5,605,137  square  miles  with  overseas  na¬ 
tive  populations  numbering  nearly  sixty  million. 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
Italian  population  already  a  little  larger  than  the 
French  population  of  European  France,  has  a 
European  territory  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  France,  and  controls  an  overseas  territory  of 
eight  hundred  twenty  thousand  square  miles  with 
overseas  native  populations  of  about  two  million. 
Italy’s  overseas  territory,  if  we  accept  the  above 
table  of  French  possessions,  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
seventh  that  of  France,  and  her  overseas  native 
populations  are  only  about  one  thirtieth  those  of 
France.  Furthermore,  in  any  comparison  of  national 
resources  there  is  the  eternal  consideration  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  fertile  soil  always  militating  against  Italy. 

If  the  comparison  be  made  between  Italy  and  the 
British  Empire,  Italy  is  many  times  worse  off.  And 
yet  there  are  French  and  English  who  speak  of 
Italy’s  ‘megalomania’! 

With  statistics  such  as  the  foregoing  before  them, 
even  those  who  care  nothing  for  Italy  must  feel  the 
injustice  of  such  disparity  in  natural  resources  and 
in  national  opportunity.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
these  pages  to  bring  particular  accusation  against 
France.  The  French  have  acted  only  like  other 
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nations.  Nations  are  but  aggregates  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  take  all  that  one  can 
get.  Other  European  nations  which  have  had  the 
same  chances  to  acquire  rich  lands  in  other  conti¬ 
nents,  have  done  the  same  as  the  French.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  France  has  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
her  colonial  territory,  and  has  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization  in  her  overseas  posses¬ 
sions.  The  English  have  done  the  same.  The  better¬ 
ment  of  Italy’s  situation  is  not  a  problem  for  the 
English  to  solve,  nor  for  the  French  to  solve;  it  is  a 
problem  for  the  world  to  solve,  and  to  solve  in  the 
immediate  future,  if  it  has  its  own  tranquillity  at 
heart.  For  no  people,  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
Italy  finds  herself  to-day,  could  be  contented,  or 
could  be  other  than  an  enemy  of  the  status  quo.  Nor 
can  it  be  hoped  that  time  will  work  an  improvement, 
or  will  calm  the  Italians,  for  with  each  year  that 
passes,  their  increased  population  aggravates  their 
situation. 

In  bringing  this  situation  continually  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  in  his  speeches,  Mussolini  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  menacing  war  — though 
frequently  there  is  the  smell  of  gunpowder  in  his 
phrases.  He  would  prefer  to  have  his  frank  declara- 
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tions  of  Italy’s  claim  for  a  little  more  room  in  the 
world,  considered  as  an  earnest  effort  to  maintain 
peace.  For  the  situation  is  not  of  Italy’s  own  mak¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that  it  cannot 
long  continue  as  it  is. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Senate  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1924,  Mussolini  again  declared  himself  ex¬ 
plicitly  for  peace:  ‘As  to  wars  for  the  conquest  of 
territory  for  colonization,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
think  of  them.’  And  in  a  more  recent  speech  de¬ 
livered  before  the  same  body  he  pointedly  suggests 
as  a  solution  of  Italy’s  problems  a  revision  of  the 
mandates  assigned  by  the  Peace  Conference:  ‘I 
think  there  should  be  enough  intelligent  people, 
[among  the  nations]  for  room  to  be  made  in  time  and 
with  a  good  grace,  for  this  is  the  way  to  protect 
peace  and  make  it  just  and  lasting.  It  is  not  possible 
to  condemn  a  people  like  the  Italian  people  to  vege¬ 
tate.  I  believe  that  the  States  with  which  Italy  was 
allied  in  the  Great  War  will  come  to  see  that  Italy’s 
legitimate  claims  must  be  met.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing  should  be 
given  to  any  one  until  the  Italian  share  has  been 
satisfied.’ 

The  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  to  claims  of  an¬ 
other  nation,  of  course  refers  to  Germany.  She  too 
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has  been  placed  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  an 
impossible  position  without  colonial  outlets.  Musso¬ 
lini  means  that  Italy,  as  one  of  the  Allies,  demands 
that  a  preference  be  given  her  over  Germany  in  any 
future  assignment  of  mandates,  a  preference  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  recognized  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Locarno  as  just  —  if  and  when  a  revision  of 
the  mandates  is  made. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  mandates  in  Africa 
alone  amounts  to  2,430,000  square  kilometers  (938,- 
000  square  miles),  equivalent  to  nearly  one  third  of 
the  continental  area  of  the  United  States.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  mandates  in  the  eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  namely,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
amounts  to  550,000  square  kilometers  (212,350 
square  miles).  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
mandates  in  Oceania,  as  they  do  not  concern  Italy. 

Of  the  African  mandates,  the  largest  and  perhaps 
the  richest,  is  Tanganyika,  which  covers  946,000 
square  kilometers  (365,000  square  miles),  three 
times  the  area  of  all  Italy,  and  has  a  population  of 
over  four  million.  Its  rich  forests  cover  2,700,000 
acres,  and  cereals  and  cotton  are  among  the  products 
grown  on  its  soil,  while  the  1924  census  of  live-stock 
gave  3,808,284  head  of  cattle  and  3,943,678  sheep  and 
goats.  Its  vast  mineral  resources  include  coal,  gold, 
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iron,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  graphite.  The  man¬ 
date  for  Tanganyika  was  assigned  to  Great  Britain. 

The  second  largest  mandate  is  that  of  Southwest 
Africa,  which  covers  835,100  square  kilometers 
(over  300,000  square  miles),  and  has  a  native  popu¬ 
lation  of  209,300  (census  of  1921)  besides  about 
20,000  Europeans.  Agriculture  on  a  large  scale  is 
unpractical  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  and 
stock-reusing  is  the  principal  pursuit.  Its  great 
wealth  lies  in  its  mineral  deposits:  diamonds,  copper, 
tin,  gold,  silver,  marble,  and  vanadium.  Southwest 
Africa  was  assigned  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
(a  British  dominion). 

The  Cameroons 1  were  assigned  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  French  receiving  by  far  the  greater 
part,  namely,  431,400  square  kilometers  (166,489 
square  miles),  with  a  native  population  estimated  at 
over  1,500,000,  the  British  receiving  80,600  square 
kilometers  (31,000  square  miles),  with  a  native 
population  of  660,000.  The  Cameroons  produce 
principally  cacao,  coffee,  ivory,  tobacco,  hard- wood, 
palm  oil,  and  palm  nuts. 

1  On  the  map  of  Africa  in  this  volume  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland 
do  not  appear,  for  they  no  longer  exist  as  individual  colonies;  French 
Togoland  is  a  part  of  the  region  marked  Dahomey,  having  been  absorbed 
administratively  by  that  colony;  the  French  Cameroons  have  been  simi¬ 
larly  absorbed  by  French  Equatorial  Africa;  British  Togoland  lies  within 
the  boundaries  shown  on  this  map  for  the  Gold  Coast,  with  which  it  has 
been  incorporated;  and  the  British  Cameroons  lie  within  those  of  Nigeria. 
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Togoland  was  similarly  assigned  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  French  receiving  about  two  thirds 
of  the  area,  including  all  of  the  coast.  The  combined 
territory  of  the  two  Togoland  mandates  measures 
87,500  square  kilometers  (33,800  square  miles), 
with  a  native  population  of  760,000.  The  French 
part  contains  forest  products  of  some  value,  and 
grows  corn,  cotton,  rubber,  cacoa,  copra,  and  palm 
nuts.  The  English  part  has  a  generally  fertile  soil, 
extensive  forests,  with  mineral  resources,  partic¬ 
ularly  iron  ore,  which  are  rich,  but  undeveloped. 

Ruanda  Urundi,  the  mandate  assigned  to  Belgium, 
covers  but  54,000  square  kilometers  (about  21,000 
square  miles),  with  a  population  estimated  at 
3,000,000. 

Of  the  mandates  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Mesopotamia  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  its  unde¬ 
veloped  oil  fields  in  the  regions  of  Mosul  and  of 
Kirkuk-to-Khanagin  alone  being  sufficient  to  mark 
it  as  territory  of  international  importance,  while  its 
soil  grows  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  rice,  dates  and 
groundnuts.  Its  area  covers  about  370,000  square 
kilometers  (143,250  square  miles),  with  a  population 
of  2,849,282.  The  mandate  of  Mesopotamia  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Great  Britain. 

Palestine,  which  was  also  assigned  to  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  is  much  less  important.  Its  area  is  only  about 
23,300  square  kilometers  (9,000  square  miles),  and 
its  population  consists  of  590,890  Moslems,  83,794 
Jews,  and  73,024  Christians  (census  of  1922).  Its 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  principally  cereals, 
olives  and  grapes,  while  live  stock  is  widely  raised. 

Syria  has  an  area  of  about  155,400  square  kilo¬ 
meters  (60,000  square  miles),  with  a  population 
estimated  at  a  little  less  than  3,000,000.  Syria  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  agricultural  country,  but  only  about 
one  fifth  of  the  cultivable  ground  is  being  worked, 
and  this  largely  with  antiquated  methods.  It  pro¬ 
duces  principally  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with 
some  tobacco  and  cotton.  Considerable  acreage  is 
devoted  to  vineyards;  silk  culture  is  important,  and 
sheep-raising  thrives  throughout  the  country.  Min¬ 
eral  resources  are  extensive,  though  little  developed, 
and  include  iron,  petroleum,  lead,  copper,  phos¬ 
phates,  lignite,  antimony,  nickel,  and  marble.  The 
mandate  for  Syria  was  assigned  to  France. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  assignment  of  all 
this  colonial  territory  to  mandataries  was  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  Southwest  Africa,  the  selection  of 
the  mandataries  was  made  without  raising  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  European  countries  are  best  fitted 
to  carry  civilization  into  backward  and  sparsely  popu- 
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lated  lands,  namely,  what  European  countries  have 
a  surplus  population  and  have,  therefore,  the  power 
to  colonize,  and  thus  educate  native  populations 
and  redeem  them  from  savagery.  France  has  not 
possessed  this  power  since  the  earlier  days  of  North 
American  colonization,  and  Great  Britain  has  largely 
lost  it.  Yet  these  are  the  two  countries  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  great  African  mandates.  Furthermore,  if 
they  had  surplus  populations,  these  would  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  African  climate  in  most  of  the  man¬ 
date  territories. 

Africa,  save  on  its  northern  coast  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  Abyssinia  and  in  the 
South  African  Union  in  the  region  of  the  Cape,  has 
few  native  inhabitants,  is  very  little  developed  in  its 
resources,  and  is  scarcely  at  all  colonized  by  the 
white  man.  The  temperature  of  the  whole  continent, 
except  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  extreme 
south,  is  hot  and  has  proved  unsuitable  for  most  of 
the  races  of  Europe.  England  has  colonized  a  little 
in  Egypt  during  recent  decades,  and  much  at  the 
Cape,  but  in  her  vast  East  African  colonies  she  has 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
importing  Indians,  since  her  own  countrymen  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  colonize  there  in  any  numbers. 
France,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  her  own 
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population,  has  resorted  largely  to  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion  for  the  development  of  even  such  a  colony  as 
Tunis,  which,  climatically  considered,  is  one  of  the 
best  French  possessions;  and  France  depends  in  part 
upon  internationally  recruited  troops  for  armies  of 
colonial  occupation.  Portugal  lacks  both  capital  and 
population  for  her  colonies. 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  as  we  know,  a  large 
exuberance  of  population,  particularly  in  her  south¬ 
ern  provinces  whose  people  are,  of  all  the  European 
races,  the  best  suited  to  resist  the  African  climate. 
Italians  have  borne  an  important  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  almost  all  the  African  colonies  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers;  they  have  built  the  ports,  the  roads, 
the  railways;  they  have  participated  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  gigantic  work  of  constructing  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  they  have  given  a  magnificent  example 
of  pioneering  in  agriculture,  by  turning  the  sandy, 
rocky  waste  land  of  Tunis  into  green  olive  groves, 
and  vineyards,  and  fields  of  grain.  To-day  Italian 
immigrants,  well  acclimatized,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  latitudes  of  Africa,  and  if  civilization  is  to  be 
carried  into  this  continent  through  white  coloniza¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  carried  there 
largely  by  Italians. 

The  word  ‘assigned’  has  been  used  in  giving  the 
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designation  of  the  various  mandates,  but  there  is 
irony  in  the  expression.  As  we  have  seen,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  mandates  was  made  at  Paris  in  May, 
1919,  for  former  German  colonies,  and  at  San  Remo 
in  April,  1920,  for  former  Turkish  territory,  and  the 
distribution  followed,  with  only  slight  modifications, 
the  precise  lines  already  determined  in  advance  and 
in  detail  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  secret 
treaties  and  agreements  made  between  themselves. 
The  Principal  Powers  Allied  and  Associate,  in 
official  phrase  ‘assigned’  these  mandates  in  Africa 
and  former  Turkish  territory,  but  in  reality  they 
only  ratified  and  legalized  a  partition  of  the  colonial 
rewards  of  victory  made  long  before  by  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  two  powers  had  distributed  the 
mandate  territories  by  themselves,  between  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  themselves  alone  —  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  their  ability  eventually  to  colonize  them? 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  had  no  part  in  the  assignment,  save  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  function  of  registration.  Nor  is  it  prob-  ! 
able  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  any  deter- 
mining  voice  in  future  redistribution,  should  any  re¬ 
vision  of  the  mandates  be  attempted;  the  League 
may  be  expected  to  do  no  more  than  formally  assign 
the  territory  under  deliberation  to  a  new  mandatory 
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power  which  will  have  been  already  selected  by  the 
Principal  Powers.  The  possibilities  of  a  revision  of 
the  mandates,  unless  the  whole  mandate  system  it¬ 
self  be  reorganized  by  the  Principal  Powers  Allied 
and  Associate,  are  two.  One  of  the  mandatory 
powers  might  voluntarily  renounce  a  mandate  — 
which  is  not  probable.  Or  the  Commission  on  Man¬ 
dates  of  the  League  of  Nations,  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  mandates, 
might  render  a  report  distinctly  adverse  to  one  of  the 
mandatory  powers  —  which  is  unlikely  —  charging 
that  it  was  not  carrying  out  its  mission  properly,  and 
recommending  that  a  successor  be  appointed.  In  the 
former  case  the  Council  of  the  League  would  register 
the  renunciation.  In  the  latter  case  it  could  not  go 
further  than  ratify  the  report  of  the  Commission. 
In  either  case  the  League  would  refer  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  Principal  Powers  Allied  and  Associate,  in 
whose  favor  it  was  that  Germany  and  Turkey  re¬ 
nounced  their  sovereignty  over  mandate  territory 
after  the  war.  International  lawyers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  juridical  prerogatives  of  the  League 
in  the  eventual  assignment  of  mandates  that  would 
follow,  but  in  practice  it  will  certainly  be  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Principal  Powers  which  will  prevail  in 
the  designation  of  any  mandatory  successor. 
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As  to  the  agency  through  which  the  Principal 
Powers  would  act  in  reaching  their  choice  one  can¬ 
not  say.  It  was  the  Supreme  Council  which  ‘as¬ 
signed’  the  mandates  at  Paris  and  San  Remo,  but 
this  Supreme  Council  no  longer  exists.  They  might 
act  through  the  Conference  of  the  Ambassadors, 
which  has  its  seat  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  with  the  occasional  participation  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Belgium. 

The  future  of  the  colonial  world  is  obscure  and  the 
situation  is  much  worse  and  far  more  uncertain  than 
before  the  war.  The  colonies  are  now  too  unevenly 
divided  among  the  European  nations,  to  enable  one 
to  look  upon  their  present  distribution  as  permanent. 
Yet  any  peaceful  change  is  fraught  with  difficulties. 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  the  nations  which  of 
course  wish  for  no  change,  and  it  is  evident  that  when 
they  induced  the  Principal  Powers  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  to  accept  as  the  Allies’  final  assignment  of 
mandates,  the  division  of  overseas  territory  which 
they  two  had  already  made  between  themselves  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  they  also  induced  the  powers 
to  frame  the  organization  of  the  mandate  system  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  colonial  redistribution 
as  distant  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  NEW  ITALY 

Seeking  a  Peaceful  Solution  of  the  Italian  Question 

The  story  of  the  injury  done  to  Italy  by  the  world 
settlement  of  colonies  does  not  end,  however,  with 
the  account  of  her  exclusion  from  all  participation  in 
the  division  of  mandates.  It  goes  further.  Her  ex¬ 
tensive,  existing  interests  in  countries  assigned  as 
mandates  to  other  powers  have  been  gravely  preju¬ 
diced. 

It  is  true  that  the  mandate  system  calls  theoreti¬ 
cally  for  complete  international  economic,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  industrial  equality  in  mandate  territory,  and 
requires  that  concessions  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources  be  granted  without  discrimination 
to  citizens  of  all  States  that  are  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  injection  into  the  mandate 
system  of  these  principles  of  free  commerce  and  the 
open  door  was  due  primarily  to  American  insistence, 
but  although  they  constitute  excellent  doctrine,  they 
are  not  practical.  Indeed,  it  is  but  human,  if  the 
mandatory  powers  ask  why  they  should  spend  large 
sums  in  maintaining  military  occupation  and  in  con¬ 
structing  ports,  railways,  roads,  irrigation  plants, 
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and  other  public  works  in  mandate  territory,  unless 
they  themselves  are  to  be  recompensed  with  eco¬ 
nomic  control  and  privilege.  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau,  in  1919,  made  political  capital  out  of 
the  vast  colonial  expansion  of  their  respective 
peoples,  on  the  ground,  not  of  having  altruistically 
obtained  the  honor  of  carrying  ‘  the  white  man’s 
burden’  in  newly  acquired  distant  lands,  but  of  hav¬ 
ing  secured  there  national,  economic,  and  strategic 
advantages.  It  was  a  nationalist  appeal  urging  sub¬ 
stantial  material  advantage,  which  they  made  to 
their  parliaments,  nor  would  any  other  appeal 
brought  forward  by  European  statesmen  at  this  time 
have  gained  a  hearing  with  any  of  the  Allied  peo¬ 
ples. 

From  the  partial  partitioning  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  passage  of  territory  in  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  out  of  the  hands  of  Turkey  into  those  of 
the  mandatory  powers,  Italian  commerce  and  the 
position  of  Italian  resident  citizens  have  materially 
suffered.  By  virtue  of  the  capitulations  existing  in 
Turkey  in  the  old  days,  Italian  residents  there  were 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  had  their  own  consular 
magistrates,  and  were  exempt  from  vexatious  taxa¬ 
tion  and  exonerated  from  local  military  service. 
They  enjoyed  equal  economic  opportunities  and  the 
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open  door,  and  Italian  emigrants  for  generations 
past  had  formed  prosperous  commercial  colonies 
throughout  the  Near  East.  The  mandate  system 
has  changed  all  this. 

As  a  recent  contributor  to  the  ‘Nuova  Antologia’ 
writes:  ‘Now  the  capitulations  have  been  abolished 
by  France  in  Syria  and  by  Great  Britain  in  Palestine, 
and  Italian  immigration  in  these  lands  has  been 
compromised;  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  have 
taught  us  what  the  domination  of  a  European  power 
in  countries  of  the  Mussulman  East  means,  namely, 
the  abolition  of  the  capitulations  as  a  first  step,  and 
the  denationalization  of  our  citizens  later.  It  is  true 
that  among  the  principles  of  the  A  and  B  mandates, 
there  is  the  principle  of  economic  equality,  but  in 
reality  the  holder  of  the  mandate  is  master  of  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  he  who  rules  always  enjoys 
economic  preeminence.  We  should  harbor  no  illu¬ 
sions;  in  the  territories  of  mandate  A  (Syria,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Mesopotamia)  there  cannot  be  for  us  a  truly 
open  door,  or  equal  opportunity.  Our  country  men, 
in  fact,  little  by  little  are  being  excluded  from  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  public  administration,  even  in  branches 
of  an  international  character  (public  health,  rail¬ 
ways,  ports,  etc.),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  one  of  the  Powers  that  ‘  assigned  ’  the  man- 
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dates.  It  is  becoming  every  day  more  difficult  for  our 
countrymen  to  practice  the  learned  professions  in 
mandate  territory,  and  for  our  skilled  workmen  to 
obtain  employment  there  in  the  public  works. . . . 
Furthermore,  our  commerce  is  hampered,  an  exam¬ 
ple  being  the  obstructionism  shown  us  by  the  French 
custom-house  authorities  of  Syria.’ 

All  this  is  very  different  from  what  Colonel  House, 
the  high-minded  American  representative  on  the 
1919  Commission  on  Mandates,  had  anticipated. 
The  ‘  open  door  ’  seems  now  as  far  off  as  ever.  As  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  American  Peace  Commission 
has  written:  ‘Practically  no  progress  was  made  at 
the  Peace  Conference  toward  solving  the  vital  pro¬ 
blems  concerned  with  “commercial  equality”  and 
“access  to  raw  materials.’” 

But  is  there  not  other  colonial  territory  outside 
the  mandate  system  available  for  Italy?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  before  the  war  Germany,  whose 
population  was  then  increasing  by  almost  a  million 
a  year,  felt  keenly  the  need  of  obtaining  further 
colonial  outlets.  As  early  as  1898,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  had  signed  a  secret  convention  divid¬ 
ing  between  themselves  the  Portuguese  colonies  in 
Africa  into  economic-political  spheres  of  interest.  A 
revision  of  this  treaty,  assigning  most  of  Mozam- 
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bique  to  Great  Britain,  and  Angola  to  Germany,  was 
prepared  in  1913  and  1914,  by  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Sir  Edward  (now  Earl)  Grey,  and  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador  to  London,  and 
the  new  document  was  ready  for  signature  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Lichnowsky,  in  his  famous  ‘  Memo¬ 
randum’  of  1918,  recounting  his  London  mission, 
frankly  declares  that 4  the  real  but  unexpressed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  treaty’  was  the  eventual  partition  of  the 
Portuguese  colonial  possessions  between  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Germany. 

More  than  once  since  the  war  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Italy  be  given  the  German  inheritance  in  this 
agreement,  so  far  as  it  concerns  an  economic  sphere 
of  influence  in  Angola,  preserving  to  Portugal  her 
rights  of  sovereignty.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Italy  actually 
tried  to  purchase  Angola,  offering  to  pay  Portugal’s 
debts  in  compensation,  but  Great  Britain  vetoed 
the  negotiations. 

Angola,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Southwest  Africa, 
covers  an  area  of  1,255,775  square  kilometers  (484,- 
800  square  miles)  and  contains  a  native  population 
of  over  4,000,000.  Its  mild  and  healthy  climate 
renders  it  especially  adapted  for  large  European 
colonization,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
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abundance  of  the  water  supply  make  the  land  highly 
suitable  for  extensive  agricultural  development  and 
for  live-stock  raising.  Among  its  products  are  cotton, 
coffee,  rubber,  sugar-cane,  cacao,  and  grain,  while  its 
mineral  resources  are  rich,  including  copper,  iron, 
gold  and  oil.  Angola  is  certainly  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populated  countries 
in  Africa,  but  Portugal  possesses  neither  the  means 
nor  the  capacity  to  develop  it.  Even  cotton-growing, 
which  once  flourished  there,  has  rapidly  declined, 
and  the  rubber  supply  has  been  allowed  almost  to 
exhaust  itself.  Less  than  one  seventh  of  the  cultiv¬ 
able  land  is  to-day  being  worked,  for  Portugal  lacks 
a  large  surplus  population  to  send  out  to  Africa. 
With  a  total  population  in  her  own  territory  of 
about  six  million,  her  average  annual  demographic  in¬ 
crease  is  approximately  sixty  thousand  a  year,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  Portuguese  who  emigrate 
go  out,  not  to  their  own  colonies,  but  to  Brazil.  The 
density  of  population  in  Portugal  itself  is  only 
slightly  over  half  that  of  Italy,  so  that  she  feels  no 
urgent  necessity  for  emigration. 

Would  Portugal  be  willing  to  relinquish  Angola, 
or  grant  it  to  the  Italians  as  a  sphere  of  economic 
influence?  She  has  another  vast  undeveloped  col¬ 
ony,  Mozambique  (Portuguese  East  Africa),  which 
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is  almost  as  large  as  Angola,  and  is  thirteen  times 
the  size  of  Portugal  itself.  Mozambique  alone  con¬ 
tains  far  more  territory  than  the  Portuguese  can 
ever  hope  to  open  up  to  industry  and  administer 
suitably.  In  the  past  Portugal  has  entertained  the 
idea  of  selling  Angola  in  order  to  put  her  own 
finances  on  a  sound  basis,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  she  were  so  counseled  by  England,  upon 
whom  she  is  completely  dependent,  she  would  re¬ 
consider  the  idea.  In  any  case  this  is  one  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

Angola,  indeed,  would  be  a  colony  of  priceless 
value  to  Italy,  but  it  belongs  to  another  country. 
The  situation  is  the  same  regarding  territory  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  there  is  no  habitable  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  upon  which  Italy  can  cast  her  eye, 
without  being  aware  that,  in  desiring  it,  she  is 
coveting  what  is  already  the  property  of  some  other 
nation.  Various  projects  have  been  put  forward  by 
foreigners  sympathetically  suggesting  that  some¬ 
thing  be  obtained  somewhere  for  Italy,  but  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  whenever  the  statist  of  another 
country  admits  the  justice  of  Italy’s  claim  to  the 
right  of  expansion  and  searches  the  map  of  the  world 
in  her  behalf,  his  eye  invariably  falls,  not  upon  some 
valuable  territory  that  might  be  given  by  the  said 
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sympathetic  statist’s  own  generous  country,  hut 
upon  the  territory  of  some  third  party. 

For  example,  a  contributor  to  the  London  ‘Con¬ 
temporary  Review’  of  January,  1927,  professes  to 
understand  the  grave  difficulties  of  Italy’s  position. 
‘The  Italians  consider  that  they  have  not  received 
their  share  of  territory  as  a  result  of  the  war,’  he 
writes,  ‘and  it  seems  that  there  is  reason  in  their 
complaint.  They  needed  additional  territory  more 
than  any  of  the  other  Allies,  and  the  result  of  this 
injustice  is  now  making  itself  felt.  Italy  looks  to  the 
Allied  Powers,  and  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  for  some 
remedy  for  this  deficiency.’  But  the  writer  makes 
no  suggestion  as  to  possible  cessions  of  British  terri¬ 
tory.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  pass  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  generous  action  to  France,  which,  he 
believes,  may  wish  to  turn  over  to  Italy  something 
that  the  French  themselves  may  decide  that  they 
no  longer  want  —  a  typical  instance  of  international 
liberality !  He  naively  points  to  the  Syrian  Mandate, 
which  he  describes  as  ‘  a  troublesome  country,’  and 
adds:  ‘Should  France,  urged  by  financial  and  other 
considerations,  become  disposed  to  give  up  Syria, 
where  she  has  achieved  little  and  lost  much,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Italy  would  readily  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibility.’ 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  in  part  the  injustice 
done  to  Italy  has  been  intentional.  Short-sighted, 
timid  statesmen  are  to  be  found  in  Europe  to-day, 
who  fear  Italy’s  commercial  competition,  are  jealous 
of  the  growth  of  her  political  power,  and  would  do 
everything  possible  to  check  her  development.  They 
know  that  economic  dependence  means  political 
dependence,  they  wish  to  keep  Italy  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  dependent,  and  they  cannot  argue  beyond  that 
point.  But  such  men  do  not  understand  the  welfare 
of  Europe,  which  means  the  welfare  of  their  own 
countries.  World  stability  is  not  secured  by  leaving 
a  palpable,  international  injustice  unrepaired,  or  by 
trying  to  block  the  forces  of  Nature  and  of  human 
nature. 

The  statesmen  of  Italy  are  waiting  for  the  world’s 
word  of  reparation.  But  they  understand  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  their  country  not  to  stand  by  with 
their  hands  in  their  girdles.  The  situation  is  too 
grave,  the  struggle  for  existence  has  become  too  in¬ 
tense  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  time  presses  too 
insistently,  to  permit  of  a  passive  policy.  Mussolini 
has  incessantly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  vivid  realization  of  Italy’s  great  problems  and  the 
unquestionable  necessity  that  they  be  speedily 
solved.  Fascism’s  great  work  is  one  of  civic  educa- 
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tion.  Seventy  years  ago  the  patriotic  appeal  made 
to  the  people  was  for  national  unification  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty;  to-day  it  is  for  discipline  and  work, 
that  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  country  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  interest  of  collective  liberty  and  national 
welfare.  Discussion  has  been  put  aside  as  weakening 
immediate  efficiency,  strikes  have  been  stopped  be¬ 
cause  they  are  wasteful,  and  a  strong  government  is 
supported  in  order  that  it  may  multiply  industrial 
energy  and  increase  the  capacity  of  production.  In 
this  way  Italy  seeks  both  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  subsistence  for  her  people  at  home,  and  to 
place  herself  in  a  position  eventually  to  obtain  from 
the  powers  recognition  of  her  world  claim  for  inter¬ 
national  justice.  The  nation  instinctively  felt  the 
necessity  of  this  policy  in  1922,  when  it  gave  birth 
to  Fascism.  The  alternative  was  civic  suicide  and 
national  effacement. 

Italy,  thus  disciplined,  hopes  to  secure  in  due 
course,  and  peaceably,  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
which  affect  the  very  existence  of  her  people.  As  we 
have  seen  from  Mussolini’s  own  declaration,  she  has 
no  intention  of  making  war  in  order  to  obtain  colon¬ 
ies.  But  a  larger  European  war  in  a  not  distant  fu¬ 
ture  is  a  possibility  recognized  by  the  statesmen  of 
many  nations,  and  for  this  Mussolini  believes  that 
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Italy  should  be  ready;  indeed,  he  believes  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  country  will  be  attacked  by 
other  nations,  and  in  his  speech  of  May  26, 1927,  he 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  preparedness:  ‘And 
then?  Then  without  question  it  is  the  absolute  duty 
of  Fascist  Italy  before  all  else  to  put  in  readiness  its 
entire  armed  forces,  those  of  the  land,  those  of  the 
sea,  and  those  of  the  air.  We  must  be  able  at  a  given 
moment  to  mobilize  five  million  men  and  to  arm 
them;  we  must  strengthen  our  marine;  and  our  air 
force,  in  which  my  faith  daily  increases,  must  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  that  the  roar  of 
its  motors  will  drown  every  other  sound  in  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  expansion  of  its  wings  will 
eclipse  the  sun.  Then,  when  to-morrow  we  shall  have 
reached  the  period  from  1935  to  1940,  which  I  would 
call  the  crucial  moment  of  European  history,  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  our  voice  heard  and  shall  finally 
see  our  rights  recognized.’ 

In  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  Italian  question, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  problems  are  not  of 
Italy’s  own  making,  that  the  problem  of  overpopula¬ 
tion  is  born  of  her  success  in  solving  earlier  problems, 
that  the  problem  of  deficiency  in  raw  materials  is  a 
handicap  imposed  by  Nature,  and  that  Italy  herself 
is  doing  all  that  ingenuity  can  conceive  and  constant 
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labor  achieve  to  assure  the  welfare  of  her  people.  We 
have  seen  that  as  soon  as  she  was  united  as  a  nation, 
the  social  conditions  of  the  people  began  to  better 
themselves;  industry  grew,  the  standard  of  living 
rose,  education  was  rapidly  diffused,  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  steadily  improved,  a  healthy  birth-rate  was 
maintained  and  the  death-rate  declined.  The  re¬ 
sultant  heavy  increase  in  the  population  sorely  taxed 
the  economic  resources  of  the  country,  but  the  de¬ 
mands  of  subsistence  were  met  by  the  expansion  of 
industry  and  the  intensification  of  agriculture.  In  a 
little  more  than  fifty  years  Italy  achieved  in  social, 
economic,  political,  and  moral  development  what  it 
had  taken  other  countries,  endowed  with  much 
greater  natural  wealth  than  hers,  centuries  to  ac¬ 
complish.  She  did  this,  at  the  same  time  holding  her 
own  politically  with  her  more  powerful  neighbors, 
who  had  the  advantage  over  her  of  centuries  of 
growth  in  the  multiple  resources  that  constitute 
the  life  and  riches  and  strength  of  a  modern  na¬ 
tion. 

In  her  political  and  economic  development  we  get 
the  Italy  of  a  new  era,  more  vigorously  material,  but 
not  less  spiritual,  an  Italy  conscious  of  her  own 
strength,  proud  of  her  intelligent,  industrious,  te¬ 
nacious  people,  knowing  that  she  has  a  right  to  the 
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world’s  good-will  and  esteem.  Such  an  Italy  is  cer¬ 
tainly  justified  in  frankly  submitting  her  great 
problems  to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  in 
urgently  asking  of  the  world  cooperation  in  their 
solution. 


APPENDIX 

SOURCE  MATERIALS 

A  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  principal  sources  consulted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  should  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  learn  more  details  of  the  Italian  question  and 
of  its  origin  than  it  has  been  possible  to  give  in  these  concise 
chapters,  or  who  may  desire  to  follow  the  complex  question 
in  its  future  developments. 

The  principal  source  for  all  statistical  information  regarding 
Italy  during  the  sixty-five  years  following  unification  is  the 
Annuario  Statistico  Italiano,  a  carefully  compiled  publication 
of  the  government,  of  which  the  first  volume,  which  was  issued 
in  1878,  contains  tables  of  statistics  dating  from  1861.  Al¬ 
though  this  work  professes  to  be  an  annual,  it  has  been  issued 
at  irregular  intervals,  the  first  series,  of  thirteen  volumes, 
covering  the  years  1878-1907,  and  the  second  series,  of  eight 
volumes,  the  years  1911-25;  the  last  volume,  1922-25,  was 
published  in  1926  (Roma,  Stabilimento  Poligrafico  per  l’Am- 
ministrazione  dello  Stato,  8°,  p.  viii,  419).  The  information 
contained  in  the  Annuario  is  now  kept  up  to  date  by  the  sup¬ 
plementary  issue  of  a  Bollettino  Mensile  di  Statistica  dell’ 
Istituto  Centrale  di  Statislica  del  Regno  d’ltalia,  which,  as  its 
title  indicates,  gives  official  monthly  statistics;  these  relate 
principally  to  population,  education,  labor,  cost  of  living, 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  finance  and  public  works. 
Publication  of  the  Bollettino  was  begun  in  January  1926. 

Prior  to  the  Annuario  there  were  no  official  statistical  pub¬ 
lications  covering  all  Italy.  Cesare  Correnti,  the  first  of  Italy’s 
able  statisticians  of  the  last  century,  prepared  on  his  private 
account  a  little  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano.  Anno  I.  1857- 
1858  (Torino,  Tipografia  Letteraria,  1858,  24°,  p.  596),  which 
contains  much  valuable,  miscellaneous  information,  both 
tabulated  and  descriptive,  and  which  is  still  used  by  the 
Italian  government  for  many  comparative  figures.  Six  years 
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later  Correnti,  in  collaboration  with  Pietro  Mastri,  published 
a  second  volume  of  the  same  work,  Anno.  II.  186U  (Torino, 
Tipografia  Letteraria,  1864,  24°,  p.  xii,  709). 

For  the  semi-centennial  of  the  unification  of  Italy  the  R. 
Accademia  dei  Lincei  published  a  monumental  work  in  three 
volumes,  Cinquanta  Anni  di  Storia  Italiana  (Milano,  Ulrico 
Hoepli,  1911),  which  consists  of  a  collection  of  monographs, 
each  by  a  specialist  of  recognized  authority,  upon  population, 
education,  industry,  agriculture,  railways,  mercantile  marine, 
posts  —  telegraphs  —  telephones,  foreign  commerce,  finance, 
army,  navy,  emigration  and  colonies.  For  the  period  covered, 
1861-1911,  this  is  the  most  important  published  source  upon 
Italian  progress  and  achievement,  being  based  throughout 
upon  official  information  and  statistics.  Other  useful  works 
upon  the  economic  history  of  Italy  during  this  same  period  are 
the  volumes  by  Eugenio  Messeri,  50  Anni  di  Vita  Economica  e 
Finanziaria  Italiana  (Roma,  Ermanno  Loescher,  1912,  8°,  p. 
427),  and  by  Michele  Santoro,  U Italia  nei  suoi  Progressi  Econo- 
mici  dal  1860  al  1910  (Roma,  Tipografia  Popolare,  1911,  8°, 
p.  xxvii,  527).  More  than  half  of  the  latter  volume  relates  to 
economic  conditions  in  the  different  states  of  Italy  prior  to 
1860. 

The  economic  development  of  Italy  in  recent  years  can  best 
be  studied  in  the  thirteen  annual  volumes  published  for  the 
period  1909-21  by  Riccardo  Bachi,  Ultalia  Economica.  An - 
nuario  della  Vita  Commerciale,  Industrial,  Agraria,  Bancaria, 
Finanziaria  e  della  Politica  Economica  (Citta  di  Castello, 
S.  Lapi,  editor  of  the  last  nine  years),  and  in  the  seven  annual 
volumes  published  for  the  years  1921-27  by  Giorgio  Mortara, 
Prospettive  Economiche  (Universita  Bocconi  di  Milano).  Both 
Bachi  and  Mortara  are  economic  experts  of  the  first  order.  The 
Prospettive  relate  to  the  markets  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the 
world,  and  to  transportation  in  Italy,  Italian  finance,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marines  of  the  world,  and,  except  in  the  volume  for 
1927,  to  Italian  emigration. 

Upon  emigration  the  literature  is  voluminous.  The  first 
Italian  writers  to  publish  important  works  on  the  subject  were: 
Leone  Carpi,  Dell ’  Emigrazione  Italiana  all ’  Estero  nei  suoi 
Rapporti  col I  Agricoltura,  coir  Industria  e  col  Commercio 
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(Firenze,  Giuseppe  Civelli,  1871,  8°,  p.  307),  and  Giovanni 
Florenzano,  Della  Emigrazione  Italiana  in  America  comparata 
alle  altre  Emigrazioni  Europee  (Napoli,  Francesco  Giannini, 
1874,  8°,  p.  xv,  368).  Both  of  these  works  were  prepared  largely 
upon  the  writers’  personal  investigations.  Florenzano  con¬ 
siders  Italian  emigration  as  an  evil  for  the  country  and  an  evil 
for  the  emigrant,  but  declares  that  the  government  cannot 
prohibit  it  without  violating  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
citizen;  the  government,  however,  should  guide  it  and  repress 
its  abuses. 

Two  American  volumes  upon  Italian  emigration  are  worthy 
of  special  note:  Robert  F.  Foerster’s  The  Italian  Emigration 
of  our  Times  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1919,  8°, 
p.  xv,  556)  and  Antonio  Stella’s  Some  Aspects  of  Italian  Immi¬ 
gration  to  the  United  States  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

1924,  8°,  p.  xxii,  124).  Foerster’s  work  is  a  masterly  study  of 
Italian  emigration  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  causes. 
Stella  brings  together  much  important  information  upon  the 
quality  of  immigration  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  and 
shows  it  to  be,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  immigration  from 
other  countries. 

For  recent  emigration  the  most  important  primary  sources 
are  two  official  reports  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  Giuseppe  De  Michelis,  Commissioner  for  Emigra¬ 
tion:  L’ Emigrazione  Italiana  dal  1910  al  1923  (Roma,  1926, 
2v.  8°),  and  U Emigrazione  Italiana  negli  anni  1924  e  1925 
(Roma,  1926,  8°,  p.  x,  754).  These  works,  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  at  considerable  expense  to  the  government,  give  statis¬ 
tical  and  descriptive  information  upon  Italian  emigration  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  upon  the  various  services  of 
the  Commission  for  Emigration,  upon  its  educational  work 
with  laborers  to  prepare  them  for  emigration,  and  upon  its 
efforts  to  obtain  healthy,  remunerative  employment  for  them 
abroad  and  to  protect  their  interests  there.  Vittorio  Falorsi’s 
Problemi  di  Emigrazione.  Dal  Primo  Congresso  degli  Italiani 
aE  Estero  alia  Legge  Johnson  (Bologna,  Nicola  Zanichelli, 

1925,  16°,  p.  253)  is  also  important.  But  conditions  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  have  long  been  variable,  have  changed  so  radically 
during  the  past  few  months  that  even  these  publications  have 
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become  antiquated  and  fail  to  depict  the  existing  situation. 
New  Italian  legislation  is  pending  that  will  prohibit  altogether 
the  emigration  of  Italian  laborers,  except  of  those  who  can 
show  a  signed  labor  contract,  or  a  request  from  a  near  relative 
resident  abroad. 

For  general  statistics  upon  emigration  the  best  sources  are 
the  volumes  of  the  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano  and  of  Mor- 
tara’s  Prospettive  Economiche. 

Upon  Italy’s  colonial  policy  and  history  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  single  work  is  Gennaro  Mondaini’s  Manuale  di  Storia  e 
Legislazione  Coloniale  del  Regno  d’ltalia  (Roma,  Attilio  Sam- 
paolesi,  1924-27,  2v.  8°).  For  the  earlier  period  the  standard 
work  is  Attilio  Brunialti’s  Le  Colonie  degli  Italiani  (Torino, 
Unione  Tipografico-editrice,  1897,  8°,  p.  547) ;  for  the  general 
colonization  of  Africa  as  shaped  by  diplomacy  a  rich  collection 
of  documents  —  unfortunately  not  continued  for  recent  years 
—  has  been  published  by  the  Italian  Foreign  Office:  Trattati, 
Convenzioni,  Accordi,  Protocolli  ed  altri  Documenti  relativi  aW 
Africa,  1825-1906.  Supplement  alia  Raccolta,  1885-1908 
(Roma,  1906-09,  4v.  8°). 

Italy’s  hopes  for  the  acquisition  of  new  colonial  territory  so 
essential  to  her  future  were  set  forth  during  the  war  in  Giuseppe 
Piazza’s  La  Nostra  Pace  Coloniale.  V Italia  e  V Alleanza  in 
Oriente  e  in  Africa  (Roma,  Casa  Editrice  ‘  Ausonia,’  1917,  16°, 
p.  133)  and  in  Francesco  Saverio  Caroselli’s  U Africa  nella 
Guerra  e  nella  Pace  d'Europa  (Milano,  Fratelli  Treves,  1918, 
8°,  p.  400);  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Italian  colonies 
during  the  war  were  well  described  by  Gaspare  Colosimo, 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  his  Relazione  al  Parliament  sulla 
Situazione  Politica,  Economica  ed  Amministrativa  delle  Colonie 
Italiane  presentata  alia  Camera  dei  Deputati  il  23  Febbraio  1918 
ed  al  Senato  del  Regno  il  28  Febbraio  1918  (Roma,  Tipografia 
del  Senato,  1918,  8°,  p.  514). 

Upon  Italy’s  present  colonial  situation  and  aspirations  there 
are  numerous  important  publications:  the  Annuario  delle 
Colonie  Italiane,  of  which  the  Istituto  Coloniale  Italiano  issued 
the  first  year  in  1926,  and  the  second  in  the  winter  of  1927 
(Roma,  Societa  Tipografica  ‘Castaldi,’  16°,  p.  560),  gives 
abundant  official  statistics  and  information  upon  colonial 
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administration  and  resources;  and  Les  Colonies  Italiennes 
(Paris,  4°,  p.  135),  published  by  the  French  review  La  Vie 
Technique  et  Industrielle  as  a  supplement  to  its  number  of 
August,  1927,  contains  similar  information  furnished  in  more 
condensed  form  by  the  Italian  government;  among  other  use¬ 
ful  volumes  are  Luigi  Federzoni’s  Venti  Mesi  di  Azione  Colon- 
iale  (Milano,  A.  Mondadori,  1926),  Paolo  d’Agostino  Orsini’s 
L' Italia  nella  Politico  Africana  (Bologna,  Licinio  Cappelli,  1926, 
8°,  p.  vii,  225),  Giuseppe  Gibello  Socco’s  Colonie  d' Italia  e 
Colonie  ex-Germaniche  d’ Africa  (Milano,  Edizioni  de  ‘L’Espor- 
tatore  Italiano,’  1926,  16°,  p.  vii,  397),  Filippo  Virgilii’s  Le 
Colonie  Italiane  nella  Storia,  nella  Vita  Presente  e  nel  loro  Av- 
venire  (Milano,  ‘Manuali  Hoepli,’  1927,  16°,  p.  xi,  242),  and  a 
volume  published  by  the  Istituto  Agricolo  Coloniale  Italiano 
under  the  title  Per  le  Nostre  Colonie  (Firenze,  Vallecchi,  1927, 
16°,  p.  285). 

The  development  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  regarding 
colonies  may  be  followed  and  indications  of  the  government’s 
policy  may  be  found  in  numerous  articles  published  in  reviews 
such  as  the  Nuova  Antologia,  the  Rivista  Coloniale,  Politico 
and  the  Rassegna  Italiana,  all  four  of  which  have  their  editorial 
offices  in  Rome;  the  Rassegna  contains  a  special  section  upon 
affairs  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Italian  expansion. 

For  the  history  of  Fascism  and  the  spirit  by  which  it  is 
inspired  the  literature  is  very  extensive.  Three  volumes,  which 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  official  approval,  are  worthy  of  special 
note:  Luigi  Villari’s  The  Awakening  of  Italy.  The  Fascist 
Regeneration  (London,  Methuen,  1924,  8°,  p.  vii,  292),  Luigi 
Villari’s  The  Fascist  Experiment  (London,  Faber  &  Gwyer, 
1926,  8°,  p.  xiii,  253),  and  Emilio  Bodrero’s  Auspici  d'Impero 
(Milano,  Biblioteca  di  Coltura  Politica,  1925,  16°,  p.  187). 
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Abruzzi,  Duke  of  the,  has  great  cot¬ 
ton  plantations  in  Italian  Somali¬ 
land,  137. 

Abyssinia,  122,  123,  125,  180. 

Adalia,  Turkish  province,  promised 
to  Italy,  148,  156;  remains  Turk¬ 
ish,  155-56. 

Africa,  possessions  of  Great  Powers 
in,  prior  to  World  War,  122;  par¬ 
tition  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  of  German  possessions  in, 
to  exclusion  of  Italy,  149-53, 
158-60;  table  of  possessions  of 
European  nations  in,  172;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mandates  in,  176-78; 
climate  of,  suitable  for  southern 
Italians,  but  not  for  most  races  of 
Europe,  179-81;  is  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  and  its  vast  resources  have 
been  very  little  developed,  180; 
see  also  East  Africa;  South  African 
Union;  Southwest  Africa. 

Agricultural  machinery,  Italian 
manufacture  of,  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  56,  85-86;  increased  use  of, 
85-86;  decreases  employment, 
91—95;  see  also  Agriculture;  Bat¬ 
tle  for  grain;  Wheat. 

Agriculture,  gives  occupation  to-day 
to  fifty-two  per  cent  of  Italy’s 
population,  44;  growth  of,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  industrial  peace,  161, 
198;  Mussolini  urges  intensified 
scientific  production  in,  81-96; 
importance  of,  in  relation  to 
demographic  problem,  81-96; 
scarcity  of  capital  handicap  in, 
92;  speculation  in,  98;  favorable 
to  rise  in  birth-rate,  116-17;  in 
colonies,  131-43;  see  also  Agri¬ 
cultural  machinery;  Battle  for 
grain;  Corn;  Wheat. 

Algiers,  emigration  to,  102;  French 
possession  of,  127,  135,  187. 

Angola,  Portuguese  colony,  Ger¬ 
many  makes  pre-war  conventions 

t  with  Great  Britain  to  acquire  it 


at  the  expense  of  Portugal,  189; 
at  end  of  World  War  Italy  at¬ 
tempts  to  purchase,  189;  area, 
population  and  resources  of,  189- 
90;  largely  undeveloped  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  and  white  labor, 
190;  its  climate  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  would  make  it  valuable 
colony  for  Italy,  189-91. 

Annuario  delle  Colonie  Italiane, 
first  issued  in  1926,  202. 

Annuario  Statistico  Italiano,  1878- 
1926,  a  carefully  compiled  official 
publication,  199,  202. 

Aqueducts,  three  thousand  con¬ 
structed  during  twenty-five  years 
following  cholera  scourge,  19; 
great  aqueduct  of  the  Puglie  be¬ 
gun  in  1897  will  bring  water  to 
over  two  million  people,  20-21. 

Area,  of  Italy,  is  310,146  square 
kilometers,  24;  compared  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  24;  to  that 
of  Spain,  24;  to  that  of  France, 
24,  171-72;  of  Italy’s  colonies, 
121. 

Argentina,  emigration  to,  101,  104. 

Armaments,  cost  of,  in  first  decade 
of  unification  rose  to  three  fifths 
of  the  whole  national  expendi¬ 
ture,  11. 

Army,  educational  value  of,  38; 
officers  of,  reviled  by  commun¬ 
ists,  166. 

Asquith,  H.  H.,  British  premier,  148. 

Australia,  obtains  New  Guinea  and 
several  Pacific  islands  as  a  man¬ 
date,  161. 

Austrian  Empire,  domination  of,  in 
Italy  prior  to  1859,  4-5;  Italy’s 
traditional  enemy,  132,  148. 

Automobile  industry,  is  six  times  as 
great  as  before  the  World  War, 
57;  seventy-five  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
duct  exported,  57. 

Bachi,  Riccardo,  economic  expert, 
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publishes  Ultalia  Economica,  an 
annual  of  primary  importance, 
200. 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard,  author  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Set¬ 
tlement,  quoted  on  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  156-58. 

Balance  of  international  payments, 
hydro-electric  energy  represents 
large  saving  for,  50;  bearing  of, 
upon  demographic  problem,  63- 
64,  78;  adverse  balance  of, 

amounted  to  seven  billion  lire  in 
1926,  65;  compensating  factors 
outside  of,  are  emigrant  remit¬ 
tances,  tourist  trade,  and  income 
from  shipping,  66-67 ;  importance 
of  finding  raw  materials  under  na¬ 
tional  flag  for  rectification  and 
stabilization  of,  76-79,  130-31, 
141-42;  wheat  importation  great 
item  on  debit  side  of,  81-82;  see 
also  Commerce,  foreign;  Exports; 
Imports. 

Battle  for  grain,  Mussolini’s,  81-96, 
110;  does  not  decrease  unemploy¬ 
ment,  95 ;  is  of  great  national  bene¬ 
fit,  96;  see  also  Agriculture;  Com; 
Wheat. 

Belgium,  obtains  Ruanda  Orundi  as 
mandate,  159-61. 

Belluzzo,  Giuseppe,  minister  of  na¬ 
tional  economy,  estimates  saving 
in  coal  through  use  of  hydro¬ 
electric  energy,  50;  urges  indus¬ 
trial  reorganization,  71-74;  Conti 
criticizes  reorganization  sugges¬ 
tions  of,  74-75;  urges  need  of 
colonial  expansion,  133. 

Birth  control,  contrary  to  national 
welfare,  111-20;  Mussolini’s  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation  of,  113- 
20;  opposition  of  Catholic  Church 
to,  117-18;  Italy  replies  with  her 
record  of  steady  improvement  in 
child  welfare,  to  advocates  of,  120. 

Birth-rate,  for  the  five  years  1861- 
65  (39.1),  22;  for  the  years  1921- 
23  (29.91),  22;  has  declined  more 
slowly  than  death-rate,  21,  42;  has 
declined  more  slowly  than  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England,  22;  Italy’s 
pride  in,  23,  119-20;  education  re¬ 
duces,  23,  24;  will  probably  con¬ 


tinue  high,  23;  Mussolini’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  high,  113- 
20;  urbanization  reduces,  116-17. 

Bodrero,  Emilio,  under-secretary 
for  education,  publishes  Auspici 
d’Impero,  203. 

Bollettino  Mensile  di  Statistica  dell ’ 
Instituto  Centrale  di  Statistica, 
suggests  that  exports  may  have 
been  undervalued  in  past,  66; 
quoted  on  emigration,  107,  113; 
revises  estimate  of  population, 
113;  supplements  Annuario  Sta- 
tistico  Italiano,  199. 

Brazil,  emigration  to,  101-02,  104- 

06. 

Branialti,  Attilio,  publishes  Le 
Colonie  degli  Italiani,  202. 

Cameroons,  acquired  by  Germany 
in  1884,  124;  divided  as  mandates 
for  Great  Britain  and  France,  151, 
161, 177;  area,  population  and  re¬ 
sources  of,' 177;  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  mandates  of,  incorporated  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa  and  in 
Nigeria,  177;  see  also  German 
colonies. 

Capital,  insufficiency  of,  great  handi¬ 
cap  to  Italy,  44—45,  48;  modest  in¬ 
crease  of,  48;  conciliation  of  labor 
and,  effected  by  Fascism,  59-61, 
70;  scarcity  of,  handicap  in  agri¬ 
culture,  92. 

Capitulations,  Italian  interests  in¬ 
jured  in  mandates  by  abolition  of, 
186-88. 

Caroselli,  Francesco  Saverio,  pub¬ 
lishes  L’ Africa  nella  Guerra  e  nella 
Pace  d’Europa,  202. 

Carpi,  Leone,  early  writer  on  emi¬ 
gration,  publishes  Dell ’  Emigra- 
zione  Italiana  all’Estero,  202. 

Catholic  Church,  irrevocably  op¬ 
posed  to  birth  control,  117-18. 

di  Cavour,  Count  Camillo  Benso, 
foremost  maker  of  Modem  Italy, 
1,  6;  quoted,  11;  death  of,  12. 

Celibacy,  Mussolini  imposes  tax  on, 
114-15. 

Celli,  Angelo,  patriotic  scientist, 
founds  ‘Scuole  per  i  Contadini,’ 
37-38. 

Cena,  Giovanni,  patriotic  man  of  let- 
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ters,  founds  ‘Scuole  per  i  Con- 
tadini,’  37-38. 

Census  of  Italy,  first,  reveals  back¬ 
wardness  of  country  in  1861,  8-9. 

Cereals,  see  Agriculture;  Battle  for 
grain;  Corn;  Wheat. 

Character,  Italian,  12,  165-66. 

Chemicals,  see  Fertilizers. 

Children,  attention  to  welfare  of, 
19-20,  119-20;  regarded  as  sup¬ 
port  for  old  age,  118;  see  also  Edu¬ 
cation;  Illiteracy;  Schools. 

Cholera,  scourge  of,  18,  19. 

Cinquanta  Anni  di  Storia  Italiana, 
important  publication  of  the  Ac- 
cademia  dei  Lincei  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Italy,  200. 

Cirenaica,  see  Libya. 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  French  pre¬ 
mier,  intrigues  with  Lloyd  George 
and  Wilson  to  give  Smyrna  to 
Greece,  184 — 85 ;  accepts  mandate 
scheme  unwillingly,  160;  makes 
political  capital  out  of  French  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion,  186. 

Coal,  lack  of,  48,  52;  hydro-electric 
energy  does  not  eliminate  neces¬ 
sity  for,  49;  see  also  Combustibles. 

Cogne,  in  valley  of  Aosta,  recently 
exploited  iron  mines  of,  56. 

Colonies,  Italy’s  urgent  need  of,  con¬ 
taining  abundant  raw  materials, 
63,  78,  141-42,  171;  new,  needed 
as  outlet  for  emigration,  121, 127- 
28,  131-33,  171;  acquisition  of 
Italy’s  present,  122-26;  very  lim¬ 
ited  opportunities  for  immigration 
in  present,  121,  127-28,  134r-43, 
173 ;  awakening  of  colonial  spirit  in 
Italy,  129-34;  products  and  com¬ 
merce  of  present,  136-42;  injustice 
to  Italy  in  colonial  settlements  of 
Peace  Conference,  145-64;  Italy’s 
demand  for  new,  misrepresented, 
170-71;  Italy’s  colonial  question 
a  world  problem,  174,  193-97; 
Mussolini  declares  against  war 
for  colonial  expansion,  174—75, 
194;  possibility  of  Italy’s  future 
acquisition  of  Portuguese  colony, 
Angola,  188-91;  important  pub¬ 
lications  on,  202-03;  see  also 
Dodecanese  Islands;  Eritrea; 
Libya;  Somaliland,  Italian. 


Colonies  Italiennes,  Les,  published 
by  the  French  review  La  Vie 
Technique,  203. 

Colosimo,  Gaspare,  former  minister 
of  the  colonies,  publishes  Relazione 
al  Parlamento,  202. 

Combustibles,  great  increase  in  re¬ 
cent  consumption  of,  52-53. 

Commerce,  foreign,  recent  expan¬ 
sion  of  industry  shown  by  sta¬ 
tistics  of,  53-54;  four  fifths  of, 
carried  on  by  sea,  126;  see  also 
Balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments;  Exports;  Imports. 

Communism,  manifestations  in 
Italy  of,  prior  to  rise  of  Fascism, 
166-68. 

Conference  of  the  Ambassadors,  184. 

Congress  of  Paris,  see  Paris  Peace 
Conference. 

Contemporary  Review,  London,  writer 
in,  acknowledges  colonial  in¬ 
justice  done  to  Italy  at  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  192. 

Conti,  Ettore,  senator,  criticizes 
some  of  Belluzzo’s  suggestions  for 
industrial  reorganization,  74-75; 
on  use  of  hydro-electric  energy  in 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  91. 

Coppola,  Francesco,  Italian  colonial 
expert,  quoted,  126-27. 

Corn,  constitutes  one  fifth  of  cereal 
production,  94;  see  also  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Battle  of  grain;  Wheat. 

Corporations,  large  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of,  54-55. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  statistician,  pre¬ 
pares  an  unofficial  Annuario 
Slatistico  Ilaliano  in  1858,  199; 
and  another  with  Mastri  in  1864, 
200. 

Cotton  manufactures,  successful 
development  of,  in  the  seventies, 
45 ;  now  most  important  of  Italian 
exports,  57. 

Crispi,  Francesco,  former  premier, 
first  Italian  statesman  to  under¬ 
stand  need  for  colonial  expansion, 
129-30. 

Dahomey,  French  colony,  absorbs 
French  mandate  of  Togoland  ad¬ 
ministratively,  177. 

Dalmatia,  148,  164. 
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Death-rate,  in  1863  (30.9)  to  the 
thousand,  9;  in  1926  (16.8)  to  the 
thousand,  17,  119;  rapid  fall  of, 
19-20;  has  fallen  more  rapidly 
than  birth-rate,  21,  42;  rapid  fall 
of,  has  created  demographic  pro¬ 
blem,  24-27,  195-96;  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall,  23;  falls  with  spread 
of  education,  23,  27,  42. 

Deflation,  Mussolini  insists  upon,  as 
battle  for  economic  stability, 
98-99;  increases  difficulties  of 
demographic  problem,  98-99. 

Deforestation,  damage  from,  48. 

Del  Croix,  member  of  parliament, 
unfavorable  to  emigration,  109. 

De  Michelis,  Giuseppe,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  emigration,  quoted,  103; 
publishes  elaborate  official  reports 
on  emigration,  102-03,  201. 

Demographic  problem,  gravity  of, 
3-4,  14,  99,  114;  origin  of,  13,  23, 
24,  195-96;  influence  of  education 
on,  23, 27, 42-43;  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  an  important  factor  in  solu¬ 
tion  of,  44-46,  61-63,  196;  lack  of 
raw  materials  great  obstacle  to 
solution  of,  63, 141-42;  intensified 
agricultural  production  cannot 
effect  solution  of,  96;  deflation 
has  increased  present  difficulties 
of,  98-99;  emigration  has  been 
safety-valve  for,  100;  Grandi  de¬ 
clares  that  it  must  be  carried  be¬ 
fore  great  tribunal  of  the  world, 
108,  133,  197;  birth  control  re¬ 
jected  as  solution  of,  111-20;  col¬ 
onial  expansion  a  necessity  in  so¬ 
lution  of,  112-13,  126-34,  164, 
171,  174;  present  Italian  colonies 
offer  very  limited  relief  in  solu¬ 
tion  of,  121,  127-28,  134—43,  173; 
see  also  Birth-rate;  Death-rate; 
Density  of  population;  Popula¬ 
tion. 

Density  of  population,  in  1861  was 
84  to  the  square  kilometer,  24; 
to-day  is  136,  24-25;  compared 
to  that  of  the  United  States, 
24;  to  that  of  Spain,  24;  to  that 
of  France,  24-25. 

Diplomacy,  Wilson  against  secret, 
156—57 ;  see  also  Treaties,  secret. 

Dodecanese  Islands,  148. 


East  Africa,  German,  obtained  in 
great  part  by  Great  Britain  as 
mandate,  151,  161;  Ruanda 

Orundi  becomes  Belgian  mandate, 
161;  see  also  German  Colonies, 
Ruanda  Orundi,  Tanganyika. 

Economic  development,  aided  by 
spread  of  education,  42-43;  a 
strong  government  essential  for 
maintenance  of,  97 ;  important 
publications  on,  199-200;  see  also 
Balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments;  Commerce,  foreign;  Fi¬ 
nance,  state;  Industry;  Manu¬ 
factures;  Production. 

Education,  unfortunate  conditions 
of,  in  early  days  of  unification, 
28-34;  sixty  years  of  progress  in, 
30-43,  196;  obstacles  to  progress 
of,  30-38;  difficulties  in  enforcing 
law  of  compulsory,  31-35;  steady 
increase  in  number  of  elementary 
schools,  33-35;  39;  lack  of  school 
houses,  35;  teachers’  devotion  to 
duty,  35-36;  state,  aided  by  pri¬ 
vate  initiative,  36-38;  army  an 
instrument  of  primary,  38;  Fas¬ 
cist  Government  gives  additional 
impulse  to,  38-39;  rejuvenation 
of  Italy  due  largely  to  spread  of, 
41-42;  growth  of,  coincides  with 
industrial  expansion,  47;  see  also 
Illiteracy;  Universities. 

Egjyt,  122,  128,  180. 

Emigrant  remittances,  estimated  at 
two  billion  nine  hundred  million 
for  1926,  66,  104;  importance  of, 
in  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments,  66,  70;  expected  decrease 
of,  69t70,  106. 

Emigration,  quality  of,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  progress  of  education, 
40-42,  103-04;  great  decrease  in, 
owing  to  restrictions  imposed 
upon  immigration  in  foreign 
countries,  70,  105-07;  has  been 
safety-valve  of  labor  market,  100; 
compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  100-01,  131;  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  102-10;  character  of, 
103-04;  benefits  of,  to  countries 
of  immigration,  104-09,  133,  181; 
Fascist  Government  now  un¬ 
favorable  to,  and  restricts,  106- 
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10,  133;  offices  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Emigration  abolished, 
109-10;  one  advantage  from  re¬ 
stricted,  110;  colonies  needed  as 
outlet  for,  121,  128,  131-43,  181; 
of  Italians,  principal  means  of 
carrying  civilization  to  Africa 
through  white  colonization,  181; 
important  publications  upon, 
200-02;  see  also  Emigrant  re¬ 
mittances. 

Employment,  growth  of  industrial, 
46-47,  62;  scientific  management 
of  industries  tends  to  decrease, 
75;  use  of  agricultural  machinery 
decreases,  94;  deflation  decreases, 
*  98-99;  unemployment  threatened 

by  steady  increase  of  population, 

100. 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

Eritrea,  acquisition,  area  and  popu¬ 
lation  of,  123;  chiefly  commercial 
in  value,  offering  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  white  immigration,  134; 
exports  of,  140;  extension  of 
boundaries  of,  promised  by  Treaty 
of  London,  148. 

Europe,  present  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  of,  112;  conditions  of,  at 
time  of  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
145-46;  see  also  Peace;  War. 

Exchange,  foreign,  see  Lira. 

Expansion,  see  Demographic  pro¬ 
blem;  Colonies. 

Exports,  of  manufactures,  increase, 
54,  65,  75;  of  cotton  manufactures 
most  important,  57;  may  have 
been  undervalued  in  official  sta¬ 
tistics,  66;  danger  for,  in  rise  of 
lira,  73;  in  colonies,  much  inferior 
to  imports,  140;  see  also  Balance 
of  international  payments. 

Factories,  communists  occupy,  166. 

Falorsi,  Vittorio,  publishes  Problemi 
di  Emigrazionne,  201. 

Fascism,  bom  to  meet  a  grave  na¬ 
tional  situation,  13,  38-39,  61,  97- 
98,  167-69,  193-94;  high  patriotic 
goal  of,  14;  emphasizes  impor¬ 
tance  of  education,  38-39;  has  in¬ 
creased  national  power  of  produc¬ 
tion,  60;  has  restored  industrial 
peace,  60-62,  98,  167-68;  promul¬ 


gates  Statutes  of  Labor,  61;  ab¬ 
sorbs  Nationalist  Party,  incorpo¬ 
rating  its  colonial  programme  in 
its  own,  132-35;  meaning  of  word, 
167-68;  programme  and  growth 
of,  167-69, 193-94;  important  pub¬ 
lications  on,  203;  see  also  Musso¬ 
lini. 

Federzoni,  Luigi,  minister  of  the 
colonies,  on  value  of  Libya,  134- 
35,  142;  leader  of  Nationalists, 
champions  colonial  expansion, 
170;  publishes  Venti  Mesi  di 
Azione  Coloniale,  203. 

Fertilizers,  increased  use  of,  91-92; 
increased  manufacture  of,  91-92; 
use  of  hydro-electric  energy  in 
manufacture  of,  91. 

Finances,  state,  difficult  situation  of, 
in  1861,  10,  34;  interest  on  public 
debt  amounted  to  one  third  of  na¬ 
tional  expenditure  in  1876,  11; 
treasury  meets  its  obligations,  12. 

Florenzano,  Giovanni,  early  writer 
on  emigration,  102;  publishes 
Della  Emigrazione  Italiana  in 
America,  201. 

Foerster,  Robert,  quoted  on  emigra¬ 
tion,  104—05,  109;  publishes  a 
masterly  study.  The  Italian  Emi¬ 
gration  of  our  Times,  201. 

Foreign  Affairs,  New  York  review, 
table  of  territory  and  population 
of  Greater  France  reproduced 
from,  172. 

Foreign  policy,  of  Mussolini,  170- 
71 . 

France,  decline  in  birth-rate  of,  22, 
116, 172, 180-81 ;  area  and  density 
of  population  of,  compared  to 
those  of  Italy,  24-25;  rich  in  raw 
materials,  25,  173;  emigration  to, 
102,  104;  enormous  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  of,  123-24, 171-73;  secret 
understandings  of,  with  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  regarding  parti¬ 
tion  of  Turkey,  147-49;  Treaty  of 
London  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  with  Italy,  147-48;  has 
made  great  sacrifices  for  colonial 
expansion,  174;  has  resorted  to 
Italian  immigration  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  Tunis,  142,  181;  with 
Great  Britain  obtains  all  impor- 
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tant  mandates  to  exclusion  of 
other  powers,  182-83. 

Francis  I,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
wished  to  have  obedient  subjects, 
not  intelligent  citizens,  4. 

French  Equatorial  Africa,  absorbs 
French  mandate  of  Cameroons  ad¬ 
ministratively,  177. 

Fuel,  see  Coal;  Combustibles. 

Genoa,  decline  in  birth-rate  of,  116. 

German  colonies,  establishment  of, 
124;  partition  of,  148-51,  158-60; 
wisdom  of  not  restoring  any, 
questioned,  159,  175-76;  see  also 
Cameroons;  East  Africa,  German; 
Germany;  Southwest  Africa, 
German;  Togoland. 

Germany,  emigration  to,  101;  rapid 
growth  in  population  of,  116; 
initiates  policy  of  colonial  expan¬ 
sion,  124, 188;  Mussolini  demands 
that  when  mandates  are  revised 
Italy  be  given  preference  over, 
175;  secret  convention  of,  with 
Great  Britain,  for  partition  of 
Portuguese  colonies  prior  to  World 
War,  188;  see  also  German  col¬ 
onies. 

Gibraltar,  127. 

Giolitti,  Giovanni,  former  premier, 
achieves  acquisition  of  Libya,  131. 

Gold  Coast,  incorporates  British 
Togoland  within  boundaries,  177. 

Grain,  see  Agriculture;  Battle  for 
grain;  Corn;  Wheat. 

Grandi,  Dino,  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  quoted  on  evils  of 
emigration,  108;  declares  that 
demographic  problem  must  be 
carried  before  great  tribunal  of 
the  world,  108,  133. 

Great  Britain,  great  population  in 
Empire  of,  115;  maneuvers  to  ob¬ 
tain  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  123; 
secret  understanding  of,  with 
France  and  Russia  regarding 
partition  of  Turkey,  147-49,  182; 
Treaty  of  London  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  with  Italy, 
147-48;  successful  efforts  of,  to 
secure  principal  share  in  division 
of  Germany’s  African  possessions, 
151-61,  176—78;  colonial  posses¬ 


sions  of,  compared  to  those  of 
Italy,  171-73;  British  emigrate 
little  to  most  colonies  of,  180; 
secret  convention  with  Germany 
for  partition  of  Portuguese  col¬ 
onies  prior  to  World  War,  188-89; 
vetoes  Italy’s  project  to  purchase 
Angola  from  Portugal,  189. 

Greeks,  claim  Smyrna,  157. 

Gregory  XVI,  Pope,  opposes  scien¬ 
tific  congresses  and  railways  in  his 
dominions,  6. 

Grey,  Earl,  British  foreign  secretary, 
prepares  pre-war  convention  witb 
Germany  for  partition  of  Portu¬ 
guese  colonies,  189. 

Hospitals,  backwardness  of,  in  early 
days  of  unification,  18. 

House,  Col.  Edward  M.,  champions 
principle  of  commercial  equality 
in  mandates,  188. 

Hudson,  Manly  O.,  legal  adviser  of 
the  American  Peace  Commission, 
questions  wisdom  of  depriving 
Germany  of  all  colonies,  160; 
quoted  on  mandates,  160-61. 

Humbert,  King,  courageous  conduct 
of,  during  cholera  scourge,  1{1. 

Hydro-electric  energy,  revolution¬ 
izes  Italy’s  industrial  position,  48- 
49,  52,  56—58;  rapid  development 
in  generation  of,  49-52;  effects 
great  saving  in  balance  of  inter¬ 
national  payments,  50,  65;  Volpi 
and  Belluzzo  emphasize  economic 
advantages  derived  from,  50; 
possibilities  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of,  51;  low  cost  of,  50,  52;  re¬ 
cent  foreign  loans  for  develop¬ 
ment  of,  51;  employed  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  fertilizers,  91;  see  also 
Water  power. 

Hygiene,  see  Public  Health. 

Illiteracy,  seventy-five  per  cent  of, 
in  1861,  8,  30;  decline  in,  likely  to 
bring  further  diminution  of  na¬ 
tality,  23,  42;  decline  in,  helps  to 
improve  public  health,  23,  27,  43; 
declines  to  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
1927,  30, 119;  army  an  instrument 
for  elimination  of,  38;  in  past 
years  has  hurt  Italy’s  reputation 
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abroad,  40-41;  see  also  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Imports,  of  manufactures,  decrease, 
53-54;  of  wheat,  great  item  on 
debit  side  of  balance  of  interna¬ 
tional  payments,  82;  of  wheat,  in¬ 
crease  in  spite  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  88-89;  in  colonies,  greatly 
exceed  exports,  140;  see  also  Bal¬ 
ance  of  international  payments. 

Industry,  backwardness  of,  prior  to 
Italian  unification,  6;  slow  devel¬ 
opment  of,  in  early  days  after  uni¬ 
fication,  44-45;  handicapped  by 
insufficient  capital,  44-45;  is  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  solution  of  demo¬ 
graphic  problem,  44-47,  62,  75; 
rapid  development  of,  beginning 
at  end  of  last  century,  46,  196; 
further  handicapped  by  lack  of 
raw  materials,  48,  75-78;  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  restored  by  Fascist 
Government,  60-62,  98,  167-68; 
overexpansion  in,  98;  tends  to 
sterilize  race,  116;  prior  to  rise  of 
Fascism  labor  demanded  work¬ 
men’s  control  of,  166;  see  also 
Economic  development;  Manu¬ 
factures. 

Injustice  of  Italy’s  present  inferi¬ 
ority  in  colonial  possessions,  77-80, 
164,  173-74,  193;  see  also  Paris 
Peace  Conference. 

Iron,  lack  of,  48,  56;  recent  discovery 
of  new  ore  deposits  of,  56. 

Istria,  148. 

Italy,  see  Unification  of  Italy;  Re¬ 
construction. 

Japan,  obtains  Pacific  islands  as  a 
mandate,  161. 

Johnson  Bill,  restricts  emigration  to 
United  States,  105. 

Kionga,  assigned  to  Portugal  as  a 
mandate,  161. 

Labor,  of  necessity  receives  lower 
wages  in  Italy  in  order  to  offset 
importation  costs  of  raw  materi¬ 
als,  48,  76;  industrial  peace  re¬ 
stored  by  Fascist  Government, 
60-62,  70,  98;  Statutes  of  Labor 
promulgated,  61;  interest  of,  in 


securing  colonial  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  76-78;  benefits  of,  from 
scientific,  intensified  production, 
94-96;  Italy  greatest  European 
exporter  of,  131;  prior  to  rise  of 
Fascism  workmen’s  control  of 
industry  demanded  by,  166;  see 
also  Employment;  Wages. 

League  of  Nations,  Wilson  sacrifices 
lesser  interests  of  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  to,  162;  had  no  part  in  as¬ 
signment  of  mandates  save  in 
function  of  registration,  182;  in 
future  revision  of  mandates  prob¬ 
able  role  of,  182-84. 

Libya,  acquisition,  area  and  popu¬ 
lation  of,  125-30;  proximity  of,  to 
Italy,  128;  demographic  value  of, 
must  be  of  slow  development,  128, 
135-41;  Crispi  in  1890  planned 
acquisition  of,  129-30;  left  by 
Turks  without  roads  or  railways, 
135-36;  products  and  commerce 
of,  138—41 ;  extension  of  boundaries 
of,  promised  by  Treaty  of  London, 
148,  159. 

Lichnowsky,  Prince,  German  am¬ 
bassador  to  London,  makes  pre¬ 
war  convention  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  for  eventual  partition  of  Portu¬ 
guese  colonies,  189. 

Lignite,  limited  reserves  of,  52. 

Lira,  rise  of,  deranges  industrial 
situation,  73-74. 

Lloyd  George,  David,  British  pre¬ 
mier,  continues  secret  intrigues 
for  vast  British  colonial  aggran¬ 
dizement,  while  pretending  to  ac¬ 
cept  Wilson’s  programme,  154-55; 
declares  that  ‘Italy  has  paid  the 
price’  of  what  she  was  promised 
by  the  Treaty  of  London,  156; 
intrigues  against  Italy  to  give 
Smyrna  to  Greeks,  157;  accepts 
mandate  scheme  unwillingly,  160; 
makes  political  capital  out  of  Brit¬ 
ish  territorial  expansion,  186. 

Loans,  foreign,  few  in  early  days 
after  unification,  44-45;  slight 
increase  in,  48;  obtained  recently 
from  the  United  States,  51,  70; 
made  possible  by  confidence  in¬ 
spired  by  industrial  peace,  61 ;  im¬ 
portance  of,  in  balance  of  inter- 
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national  payments,  67-68;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mortara,  can  only  in  part 
offset  damage  from  restrictions 
upon  emigration,  106. 

Locarno  Conference,  176. 

Lombardo-Veneto,  considered  by 
Austria  as  little  more  than  a 
colony,  5. 

Long,  Walter,  British  minister  of 
the  colonies,  declares  that  African 
colonies  of  Germany  will  never  be 
restored,  151. 

Mandates,  Smuts  suggests  scheme 
of,  160;  system  of,  adopted,  160- 
61;  Italy  unjustly  excluded  in 
division  of,  161-63,  182-84;  as¬ 
signment  of,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  ratification  of  se¬ 
cret  agreements  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  the 
exclusion  of  other  nations,  161- 
63,  192, 194;  suggested  revision  of, 
in  Italy’s  favor,  175-76, 182-84;  de¬ 
scription  of,  176-79 ;  assigned  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  mandatories’ 
qualifications  for  carrying  civili¬ 
zation  into  backward  and  sparsely 
populated  territory  through  col¬ 
onization,  179-80;  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assure  commercial 
equality  in,  185-88;  injury  to 
Italian  interests  from  abolition  of 
capitulations  in,  186-88. 

Manufactures,  importation  of,  was 
double  exportation  of,  in  1892,  45; 
rapid  growth  of,  beginning  at  end 
of  last  century,  46-47,  130;  sta¬ 
tistics  of  foreign  commerce  show 
recent  growth  of,  53-54;  increase 
in  number  of  corporations  an¬ 
other  index  of  growth  of,  54-55; 
World  War  stimulated  growth  of, 
55-59;  costs  of,  must  come  down 
to  compensate  for  rise  in  lira,  73- 
74.  _ 

Mastri,  Pietro,  statistician,  pub¬ 
lishes  unofficial  Annuario  Statis¬ 
tic  Italiano  with  Correnti  in 
1864,  200. 

Mazzini,  Giuseppe,  leader  in  the 
Risorgimento,  1;  quoted,  29. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  deviation  of 
world’s  commerce  from,  prior  to 


opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  injures 
Italy,  6-7;  Italy’s  destiny  linked 
up  with  equilibrium  of,  126-27, 
129. 

Mercantile  marine,  insufficiency  of, 
in  1861,  9-10;  profits  from,  im¬ 
portant  entry  in  balance  of  inter¬ 
national  payments,  estimated  at 
one  billion  in  1926,  68;  competes 
with  that  of  France  for  fourth 
place  in  world,  68. 

Mesopotamia,  Great  Britain  makes 
secret  treaties  in  order  to  obtain, 
149,  156;  Great  Britain  gets 
mandate  of,  149,  178;  area,  popu¬ 
lation  and  resources  of,  178. 

Messeri,  Eugenio,  publishes  50  Anni 
di  Vita  Economica  e  Finanziaria 
Italiana,  200. 

Milan,  decline  in  birth-rate  of,  116. 

Mondaini,  Gennaro,  publishes  Man- 
uale  di  Storia  e  Legislazione 
Coloniale,  202. 

Morocco,  emigration  to,  102;  French 
possession  of  part  of,  122,  127, 
187. 

Mortality,  see  Death-rate. 

Mortara,  Giorgio,  economic  expert, 
in  his  Prospettive  Economiche  esti¬ 
mates  saving  in  coal  effected  by 
hydro-electric  energy,  50;  esti¬ 
mates  shipping  tonnage,  69 ;  quoted 
on  wheat  cultivation,  90;  declares 
necessity  for  emigration,  99; 
quoted  on  emigration,  102,  106; 
gives  statistics  on  Italy’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  victory  of  World 
War,  144;  his  Prospettive  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance,  200,  202. 

Mosul,  oil  fields  of,  178. 

Mozambique,  Portuguese  colony. 
Great  Britain  makes  pre-war  con¬ 
vention  with  Germany  to  acquire, 
at  the  expense  of  Portugal, 
188-89. 

Mussolini,  Benito,  Italian  premier, 
faces  Italy’s  great  problem  fear¬ 
lessly,  3,  13-14,  113,  193;  once  a 
school  teacher,  understands  value 
of  education  to  nation,  39;  has 
quickened  Italy’s  rejuvenation 
through  his  superb  faith,  energy, 
and  genius  for  leadership,  41, 169; 
by  conciliation  of  capital  and 
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labor  has  won  confidence  of 
foreign  investors,  61;  calls  for 
increased  agricultural  production, 
initiating  battle  for  grain,  81-96; 
insists  upon  deflation  as  a  battle 
for  economic  stability,  98-99; 
considers  emigration  an  evil, 
102-03;  condemns  birth  control, 
113-20;  determined  to  keep  birth¬ 
rate  high,  113-20;  is  greatest 
figure  in  Europe  which  War  has 
produced,  168;  foreign  policy  of, 
169-70;  urges  need  for  colonial 
expansion,  170,  175,  193-94;  de¬ 
sires  preservation  of  peace,  174- 
75,  194;  suggests  a  revision  of  the 
mandates  in  Italy’s  favor,  175; 
see  also  Fascism. 

Naples,  backwardness  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of,  prior  to  unification,  5-6; 
neglect  of  education  in  the 
Kingdom  of,  28. 

Nationalist  Party,  rise  of,  131;  pro¬ 
claims  necessity  for  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion,  131,  170;  absorbed  by 
Fascist  Party,  132,  170. 

Nationalist  spirit,  quickened  in  all 
Allied  countries  by  War,  186. 

Natural  resources,  Italy  not  rich  in, 
25,  48,  173;  see  also  Raw  Mate¬ 
rials. 

Nature,  injustice  of,  to  Italy,  3-4, 
13,  48,  57,  110,  195;  but  has  given 
good  climate  in  part  compensa¬ 
tion,  77. 

New  Guinea,  becomes  mandate  of 
Australia,  161. 

New  Zealand,  obtains  Samoa  as  a 
mandate,  161. 

Nigeria,  incorporates  British  Cam- 
eroons  within  its  boundaries,  177. 

Nuova  Antologia,  Roman  review, 
articles  in,  161-63,  187,  203. 

Open  Door,  Paris  Peace  Conference 
made  no  progress  in  enforcement 
of  principle  of,  185-87. 

Opera  contro  l’Analfabetismo  (So¬ 
ciety  to  Combat  Illiteracy),  fine 
work  of,  in  instructing  illiterate 
adults,  37;  absorbs  Scuole  per  i 
Contadini,  37. 

Orsini,  Paolo  d’Agostino,  publishes 


V  Italia  nella  Politico  Africana, 
203. 

Ottoman  Empire,  see  Turkey. 

Palestine,  Great  Britain  makes 
secret  treaties  to  obtain,  149, 156; 
Great  Britain  gets  mandate  of, 
161,  178-79;  area,  population  and 
resources  of,  179. 

Paris  Peace  Conference,  injustice  of, 
to  Italy,  144r-46,  154-66,  173-75, 
182,  184,  193;  injustice  of,  creates 
discouragement  in  Italy,  165-66; 
leaves  Germany  without  colonial 
outlets,  159-60,  176;  made  virtu¬ 
ally  no  progress  in  solving  vital 
problems  of  commercial  equality 
and  access  to  raw  materials,  185- 
88;  see  also  Treaties,  secret;  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

Peace,  Italy  desires,  112;  Italy’s 
colonial  question  to  be  considered 
in  the  interest  of,  174;  Mussolini 
desires,  174-75,  194. 

Per  le  Nostre  Colonie,  volume  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Instituto  Agricolo 
Coloniale  Italiano,  203. 

Petroleum,  production  of,  negligible 
in  Italy,  52-53;  recent  increase  in 
consumption  of,  53. 

Piazza,  Giuseppe,  colonial  expert, 
asserts  right  of  Italy  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  division  of  German  col¬ 
onies  in  Africa,  151-52;  publishes 
volume  La  Nostra  Pace  Coloniale, 
202. 

Piedmont,  most  progressive  of 
former  states  that  comprised 
Italy,  6. 

Politica,  Roman  review,  203. 

Population,  in  1861,  including  pro¬ 
vinces  since  annexed  (26,000,000), 
24;  in  1926  (40,420,000),  17,  24, 
113;  increased  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  annually  1861-80, 
22;  annual  increase  to-day  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
22,  100,  113,  173;  difficulty  of 
finding  employment  for  increase 
of,  99-100;  Mussolini’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of,  113-19;  of  Italy’s 
colonies,  121,  173;  see  also  Birth¬ 
rate;  Death-rate;  Demographic 
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problem;  Density  of  popula¬ 
tion. 

Ports,  need  of  better  colonial,  141. 

Portugal,  illiteracy  in,  30;  obtains 
Kionga  as  a  mandate,  161;  lacks 
population  with  which  to  develop 
her  colonies,  81,  190;  secret  con¬ 
vention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  prior  to  World  War 
for  eventual  partition  of  colonies 
of,  188-89;  at  end  of  War  Italy 
tried  to  purchase  Angola  from, 
189;  see  also  Angola;  Mozambique. 

Principal  Powers  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciate,  183. 

Problem,  Italy’s  great,  see  Demo¬ 
graphic  problem. 

Production,  influence  of  education 
in  augmenting,  42-43;  Fascist 
Government  has  increased  na¬ 
tional  power  of,  60. 

Prolificacy,  see  Birth-rate. 

Protection,  see  Tariff. 

Public  debt,  see  Finances,  state. 

Public  health,  bad  conditions  of,  in 
1863,  8-9,  15,  17;  little  improve¬ 
ment  in,  down  to  1880,  17;  re¬ 
markable  improvement  in,  since 
1880,  representing  saving  of  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  lives 
annually,  17,  196;  legislative  re¬ 
forms  in,  19-20;  Italy  now  ranks 
with  the  healthiest  countries  of 
Europe,  21 ;  improvement  in,  has 
created  demographic  problem,  24- 
27,  111. 

Puglie,  see  Aqueducts. 

Railways,  despots’  opposition  to 
construction  of,  4;  only  2094  kilo¬ 
meters  mileage  in  1861,  9;  effi¬ 
ciency  in  electrification  of,  50; 
construction  of,  in  colonies,  135- 
36. 

Raineri,  Giovanni,  senator,  quoted 
on  increase  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  93. 

Rassegna  Italiana,  Roman  review, 
203. 

Raw  materials,  want  of,  Italy’s 
great  handicap,  7,  25,  48,  57,  122, 
141-42,  173,  195;  importation  of, 
weighs  adversely  in  balance  of 
international  payments,  63;  co¬ 


lonial  supplies  of,  should  be 
secured  in  order  to  rectify  balance 
of  international  payments,  63, 
76-78,  130-31,  143,  148,  164,  171; 
Belluzzo  urges  formation  of  syndi¬ 
cates  for  purchase  of,  72;  Italy’s 
colonies  lack,  122,  141-42;  Paris 
Peace  Conference  left  problem 
of  access  to  unsolved,  185-88;  see 
also  National  resources. 

Reclamation,  25,  81,  95;  completion 
of  works  of,  will  add  slightly  to 
wheat  acreage,  93;  in  colonies, 
137. 

Reconstruction,  difficulties  of,  8,  12; 
achieved  through  patient,  self- 
sacrificing,  national  endeavor,  41, 
196;  Mussolini  rouses  world  to 
appreciation  of  changed  condi¬ 
tions  in  Italy,  111,  169-70. 

Risorgimento,  see  Unification  of 
Italy. 

Rivista  Coloniale,  Roman  review, 
203. 

Roads,  lack  of,  in  1861,  9;  better, 
aid  in  improvement  of  public 
health,  26;  urgent  need  of  con¬ 
struction  of,  in  colonies,  135-36. 

Rodd,  Sir  Rennell,  former  British 
ambassador  to  Rome,  quoted, 
165-66. 

Rome,  healthy  birth-rate  of,  116; 
Mussolini  wishes  to  keep  manu¬ 
facturing  out  of,  117. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  comparison  of 
Mussolini  with,  113. 

Ruanda  Orundi,  becomes  mandate 
of  Belgium,  161,  178;  area  and 
population  of,  178. 

Rubattino  Company,  famous  ship¬ 
ping  corporation,  purchases  for 
Italy  first  colonial  territory,  122- 
23. 

Russia,  reaches  secret  understand¬ 
ings  with  France  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  regarding  partition  of  Turkey, 
147-50;  a  party  to  Treaty  of 
London,  149-50. 

Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne  Agree¬ 
ment,  made  between  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  subject  to 
Russian  approval,  giving  Italy 
Smyrna  and  a  valuable  zone  of 
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influence  to  the  north  of  it,  151 
156;  repudiated  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  on  ground  that  Russia 
had  not  approved  it  before  fall  of 
the  Czar,  156. 

Samoa,  becomes  mandate  of  New 
Zealand,  161. 

Sanitation,  see  Public  health. 

Santoro,  Michele,  publishes  L’ Italia 
nei  suoi  Progressi  Economici  dal 
i860  al  1910,  200. 

Sazonov-Paleologue  Treaty,  dis¬ 
membered  northern  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
France  and  Russia,  149. 

Schools,  see  Education;  Illiteracy; 
Opera  contro  l’Analfabetismo; 
Scuole  per  i  Contadini. 

Scuole  per  i  Contadini  delTAgro 
Romano  e  delle  Paludi  Pontini 
(schools  for  Peasants  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Campagna  and  the  Pontine 
Marshes),  self-sacrificing  work  of, 
37;  absorbed  by  Opera  contro 
l’Analfabetismo,  37. 

Ship-building,  industry  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  56;  stimulated  by  Fas¬ 
cist  Government,  68-69. 

Silk,  artificial,  important,  rapidly 
growing  industry,  58. 

Smuts,  J.  C.,  lieutenant  general  of 
the  South  African  Union,  suggests 
scheme  of  mandates,  160. 

Smyrna,  given  to  Italy  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne, 
151, 156;  Great  Britain  and  France 
intrigue  to  give  it  to  Greece,  156- 
57. 

Socco,  Giuseppe  Gibello,  publishes 
Colonie  d’ltalia  e  Colonie  ex- 
Germaniche  d’ Africa,  203. 

Socialism,  Italy  turns  from,  97, 133; 
declared  enemy  of  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion,  132;  increase  of,  in  Italy 
prior  to  rise  of  Fascism,  97;  see 
also  Communism. 

Somaliland,  Italian,  acquisition, 
area  and  population  of,  123-25; 
chiefly  commercial  in  value,  of¬ 
fering  little  opportunity  for  white 
immigration,  134-38;  exports  of, 
140;  extension  of  boundaries  of, 
promised  by  Treaty  of  London, 
148,  159. 


South  African  Union,  obtains  man¬ 
date  for  German  Southwest  Af¬ 
rica,  160-61,  177. 

Southwest  Africa,  German,  obtained 
as  mandate  by  South  African 
Union,  160-61,  177;  area,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  resources  of,  177;  see 
also  German  colonies. 

Spain,  area  and  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  of,  compared  to  those  of 
Italy,  24. 

Standard  of  Living,  raised  by  educa¬ 
tion,  43,  119;  must  not  be  low¬ 
ered,  74;  rise  in,  causes  increased 
consumption  of  wheat,  89;  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  agriculture 
raise,  95. 

Stassano,  Captain,  invents  first 
electric  furnace,  56. 

Steel,  production  of,  doubled  since 
war,  now  one  twentieth  of  Euro¬ 
pean  production,  55-56. 

Stella,  Antonio,  publishes  Some 
Aspects  of  Italian  Immigration  to 
the  United  States,  201. 

Strikes,  enormous  damage  to  na¬ 
tional  welfare  caused  by,  60-61, 
97-98,  166;  almost  completely 
eliminated  by  Fascist  Govern¬ 
ment,  69-61,  98. 

Suez  Canal,  7,  122,  127. 

Supreme  Council  of  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers,  distributes  mandates,  161, 
184. 

Switzerland,  emigration  to,  102. 

Sykes-Picot  Treaty,  dismembered 
southern  Asiatic  Turkey  to  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  149-50. 

Syria,  assigned  to  France  by  lat¬ 
ter’s  secret  treaties  with  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  149,  156; 
France  obtains  mandate  of,  161, 
179;  area,  population,  and  re¬ 
sources  of,  179;  commercial  equal¬ 
ity  not  assured  in  mandate  terri¬ 
tory  of,  187;  writer  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  suggests  that 
France  may  resign  mandate  of, 
192. 

Tanganyika,  area,  population,  and 
resources  of,  176-77;  assigned  as 
mandate  to  Great  Britain,  177; 
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see  also  East  Africa,  German 
Colonies. 

Tariff,  high  protectionist,  of  1887, 
45-46. 

Telegraph  lines,  insufficiency  of,  in 
1861,  9. 

Togoland,  acquired  by  Germany  in 
1884, 124;  divided  as  mandates  for 
Great  Britain  and  France,  151, 
161, 178;  area,  population,  and  re¬ 
sources  of,  178;  French  and  British 
mandates  of,  incorporated  in  Da¬ 
homey  and  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
177 ;  see  also  German  colonies. 

Tourist  trade,  estimated  at  two  bil¬ 
lion  eight  hundred  thousand  lire 
for  1926,  67;  importance  of,  in 
balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments,  67. 

Trade,  see  Industry;  Commerce, 
foreign. 

Trattati,  Convenzioni,  Accordi,  Pro- 
tocolli  ed  altri  Documenli  relalivi 
all' Africa,  an  important  publica¬ 
tion,  202. 

Treaties,  commercial,  greatly  aid 
expansion  of  industry,  45-46. 

Treaties,  secret,  147-49;  Wilson 
against,  153-55;  see  also  Saint 
Jean  de  Maurienne  Agreement; 
Sazanov-Pal'eologue  Treaty; 
Sykes-Picot  Treaty;  Treaty  of 
London. 

Treaty  of  London,  between  Italy  on 
the  one  part  and  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  on  the  other, 
147-48,  156,  159. 

Treaty  of  Versailles,  injustices  of, 
112,  144-63;  see  also  Paris  Peace 
Conference. 

Trentino,  148. 

Tripoli,  139,  142. 

Tripolitania,  see  Libya. 

Tunis,  emigration  to,  102;  French 
acquisition  of,  122_,  127,  135,  187 ; 
developed  by  Italian  labor,  142, 
181. 

Turin,  decline  in  birth-rate  of,  116. 

Turkey,  Empire  of,  loses  African 
possessions,  125;  misrule  in,  125, 
135;  Italy’s  war  with,  125-27;  of¬ 
fered  richest  booty  to  Allies,  147 ; 
Italy  treated  by  Allies  as  an  en¬ 
emy  in  the  partition  of,  150,  155; 


Wilson  demands  that  Turkish 
portions  of,  remain  under  Turkish 
sovereignty,  153,  155-56;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mandates  in  ex-territory 
of,  178-79;  see  also  Adalia; 
Smyrna. 

Unification  of  Italy,  difficulties  over¬ 
come  in  achievement  of,  1-3; 
makes  economic  awakening  pos¬ 
sible,  6;  not  sincerely  favored  by 
European  powers,  11-12. 

United  States,  area  and  density  of 
population  of,  compared  to  those 
of  Italy,  24;  emigration  to,  102, 
105;  never  forced  to  seek  colonial 
expansion,  146,  155;  brings  new 
factor  into  peace  settlement,  152; 
kept  in  ignorance  of  territorial 
discussions  continuing  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  155; 
area  of,  compared  to  that  of  Af¬ 
rican  mandates,  176;  attempts 
unsuccessfully  to  assure  commer¬ 
cial  equality  in  mandates,  185-88. 

Universities,  high  standing  of,  39- 
40. 

Upper  Adige,  148. 

Urbanization,  marked  movement 
toward,  116;  sterilizing  tendency 
of,  116;  Mussolini’s  opposition 
to,  116. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II,  King  of  Italy 
in  the  period  of  unification,  3. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of 
Italy,  3;  calls  Mussolini  to  be 
prime  minister,  168. 

Villari,  Luigi,  publishes  the  Awak¬ 
ening  of  Italy  and  The  Fascist 
Experiment,  203. 

Virgilii,  Filippo,  publishes  Le  Col- 
onie  Ilaliane,  203. 

Volpi,  Count  Giuseppe,  minister  of 
finance,  emphasizes  importance  of 
hydro-electric  development,  50; 
and  of  artificial  silk  industry,  58; 
quoted  on  emigrant  remittances, 
70;  quoted  on  reclamation,  93. 

Wages,  rise  in,  contributes  to  im¬ 
provement  in  public  health,  26; 
must  bear  burden  of  importation 
costs  of  raw  materials,  48,  76; 
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must  be  reduced  to  compensate 
for  rise  in  lira,  73-74;  great  rise  in, 
during  past  monetary  deprecia¬ 
tion,  73-74;  see  also  Labor. 

War,  danger  of  a  new,  112,  194—95; 
preparedness  a  national  duty,  112, 
194-95;  for  colonial  expansion, 
Mussolini  declares  himself  against, 
175,  194;  see  also  Peace;  World 
War. 

Water  power,  abundant  supply  of, 
48-49;  see  also  Hydro-electric 
energy. 

Wealth  of  Italy,  small,  77-78. 

Wells,  H.  G.,  perverse  article  of, 
entitled  What  is  Fascism  —  and 
Why?  quoted,  79. 

Wheat,  large  annual  importation  of, 
necessary  and  weighs  heavily 
against  balance  of  international 
payments,  63,  82;  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  of  national  alimentation,  81; 
Mussolini  initiates  battle  for 
grain  in  effort  to  diminish  impor¬ 
tation  of,  81-96;  Mussolini  re¬ 
stores  protectionist  tariff  upon, 
83,  87 ;  more  intensive  cultivation 
of,  87-92;  in  1926  high  price  of, 
87-88;  rise  in  the  value  of  the  lira 
in  1927  causes  severe  decline  in 
price  of,  88;  notwithstanding  in¬ 


creased  production  of,  importa¬ 
tion  of,  increases,  88-89;  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of,  due  in 
part  to  rise  in  standard  of  living, 
89;  limited  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of,  92-94;  in 
Libya  production  of,  inferior  to 
consumption  of,  139;  see  also 
Agriculture;  Battle  for  grain. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  urges  idealistic 
solution  of  peace  problems,  146, 
152-53;  demands  open  diplomacy, 
153;  demands  that  Turkish  sov¬ 
ereignty  be  preserved  over  Turk¬ 
ish  portions  of  Turkey,  153,  155- 
56;  joins  in  secret  diplomatic  in¬ 
trigues  to  give  Smyrna  to  Greece, 
157;  agrees  that  German  colonies 
should  not  be  restored,  159;  favors 
mandate  scheme,  160;  sacrifices 
lesser  interests  to  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  162. 

World  War,  reawakened  Italy,  14, 
55,  131-32,  165;  stimulated  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion,  55-59;  inter¬ 
rupted  development  of  colonies, 
135;  Italy’s  great  contribution  to 
Allies’  victory  in,  144-45,  165; 
conditions  of  Europe  after,  145- 
46;  see  also  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference. 


French  Territory  (outlined  in  purple) 
British  Territory  (outlined  in  red) 

Belgian  Territory  (outlined  in  yellow) 
Portuguese  Territory  (outlined  in  light  green) 
Italian  Territory  (outlined  in  dark  green) 
Spanish  Territory  (outlined  in  brown) 


10,650,880  square 
9,921,978 
2,419,000 
2,409,279 
2,119,000 
347,132 


kilometers 


